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ABSTRACT 

Written by a methodological behavior ist , this 
treatise cr i t iqueSr neo-Hullian , Freudian, Er ikson ian , and Piagetian 
theories and presents an ethological perspective on behavior and 
personality development. The critique is extended to cover social 
learning, cognitive-developmental, neo-Freudian, and Skinnerian 
theories, as well as the ideas of Bandura . Assumptions for conducting 
research and allowing for interpretation and integration of findings 
are specified and discussed. These assumptions include the following 
ideas: (1) that fundamentally important behaviors can be seen in 
conflict situations; (2) T that all behavior must be viewed with the 
past history of the subject in mind; (3) that important manipulative 
skills can be noted directly and tijat covert behavior can be inferred 
by an observer who has been engaged in an extensive longitudinal 
study; (4) that only unobtrusive observations used to interpret the 
behavior of single subjects will be unbiased; (5) that all behavior 
is directly or indirectly interactive with the environment, is 
homeostat ic , or works toward homeostasis and that all species^ typical 
behav ; oral developments are adaptive; (6) that ail behaviors must be 
construed "within the subject's perceptual-thcught system* ; and (7) 
that interpretation involves comparing present behaviors with similar 
past behaviors and interpreting them in terms of various possible 
types of behaviors and in terms of specified mechanisms of change. 
Any theory that fulfills these assumptions is considered to be an 
ethological theory oi personality development. A bibliography of* 
suggested readings is appended. CfSH) 
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FOREWARD AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

* t f" 

r 4 - *' 

I believe* the new perspective e*b©died in this treatise offers 
something for psychologists of ail theoretical persuasions. Yet it 
is in no way a hodgepodge of the various views; it is new . It is 
complementary to the short term studies and observations of behav- 
ior ists , psychoanalysts, and ethologists . The editor of my work, 
Richard Combes of the University of Iowa, was quick to point out 
that I am a "methodological behavior ist K . By that he meant that 
overt behavior is used to explain the development of ail species- 
typical behavior I write about. Indeed, this is so and, this being 
the case , my perspective, is hopefully very r espec tab 1 e "and welcome 
to both psychologists and other scientists. But it is a new 
behav ior i sns , a new type of radical behaviorism. While other behav- 
ior ists claim to hold an empirically based view of the development 
of behavior, my view is unique in explicitly extending this orienta- 
tion on behavior to explain the development of covert behaviors, 
that is, thoughts, concepts, and thinking. Such ideas have a very 
poor theoretical basis in modern behaviorism. The new perspective 
more fully and truly embodies the "null hypothesis' that ail signi- 
ficant behaviors (in the broadest possible sense of the term) 
develop to a great extent through overt interaction with the envi- 
ronment. The key to seeing this, I believe, is long ten devel- 
opmental studies. The bases of covert behavior simply fcust once 
have been manifest and overt and thereafter further changes way 
indeed make behaviors absolutely or for all pr actual purposes 
.covert. Vet they may be very important for future behaviors and for 
further development. 

Another point of. difference between modern behaviorism and my 



view has to do with the competency of the observer — the amount of 
i- n t #r ~eb server reliability <we it i girt expert studying the tyfses 

of general species-typical developmental phenomena I consider. 
Given not only the type of phenomena I propose to study • but also 
the basis of assumptions and principles with which I say one must 
work and the developmental approach I propose, there is no need for 
further controls for one to lake significant and rep 1 icabie 
observations. I best r eemphasize that this is indeed only true for 
the types of species-typical phenomena I wish to study and is not 
true for phenomena which have little to do with general questions 
concerning the nature of the species. It, is a basic fallacy of 
thought in modern psychology wh*n one supposes that because there is 
little agreement between experimenters and observers in some 
specific areas of study without strict "experimental design" and 
strict controls that this problem woql d indeed extend to ail 
questions and all types of study. The general questions I deal with 
can be justifiably assumed (almost by definition^ to be immune from 
being misconstrued if a holistic developmental approach is taken and 
the guiding principles and assumptions applied. Following my course 
what one will end up with is a true outline of the gene ral species- 
typical apsects of behavior and its development Using my perspec- 
tive by itself will not give a complete picture of the organism at 
any particular stage and will even come further from giving a com- 
plete explanation of the behavior of individuals with regard to more 
specific questions. To clarify the place of my etiological perspee- 
tive in the realm of psychological thought as a whole I havs written 
Appendix XI, wh*ch the reader may consult for a further elaboration. 
'Reading the treatise and this, one should understand that although 
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my perspective does not offer a total explanation for all aspects of 
&dh£Vid^ C& fitii effaet e&#i&K-ai*isn f©r any actual* parti- 

cular behavior) , my ethological perspective is a n.cWssary comple- 
ment to researching and coding to an understanding of these jgore 
particular questions. In concrete terms this is so because my ap- t 
proach tracks the development of portions of behavior the most 
general aspects of behavior -~ and understanding these is necessaiy 
to the understanding of more particular aspects of behavior and to 
understanding them in context ♦ 

In ways my thought is more similar tc that of the nee-Freudians 
who attempt to arrive at an understanding of species-typical, stage- 
typical behavior. But in fact my approach is so radically different 
in its understanding of the issues of consciousness and what is "un- 
conscious* that our similar goals may not be recognized and my Meth- 
od say be rejected. In order to recognize and affirm that some of 
the neo-Freudian des criptions and attitudes are qualitatively quite 
correct, I have written Appendix I. Appendix I notes my view of^ 
what is conscious. Psychoanal y t i cai 1 y oriented theorists, observ- 
ers, and researchers should find this outlook new but yet clearly 
related to their ways of thinking. They should find my conclusions 
regarding the place of conscious thought and thinking in the total 
realm of covert behaviors fairly conducive to their way of thinking. 

Finally, let »e note the place of sty perspective and approach 
m the realm of ethological studies. First let we say that the 

assumptions and guiding princip-ies used by many sodern ethologists 
and'those I use are very, very VimHar. We differ more in the scope 
■of our studies and of our goals than anything else. Modern etboi- 
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ogists use a holistic naturalistic and principled approach very sim~ 
iiar to py own. In thejUr. particular ^studies af huimns (see Etholos- 

icai Stu_djjft!? §f Chi Id Behavio r . edited by N. Biur ton Jones^ , they 

study' children extensively enough that they often seem close to 

identifying spec i es - 1 yp i c^ai behaviors . Indeed, in time we may find 

that many times they have. These spec ies-typi cai behaviors are 

often more particular, or stage typical than those I propose to m- 

vest ig£te t- yet important and very real. My view is entirely congru- 

t 

ent with many of these studies. I would neither deny nor exclude 

# « 

any of the pattern^ of behavior these ethoiogists have so respect- 
ably discovered. My perspective in fact complements their studies. 
What this means in effect is that studies using my perspective would 
allow for the systematic (and true) integration of their particular 
findings allowing the total context of those findings to be un- 
derstood and their further deveiopient to be understood. The impor- 
tance of being able to integrate reliable observations as well as 
the experimental results of those of ail persuasions is the major 
contribution those operating with my perspective are apt to provide. 
It is precisely the lack of the ability to integrate results which 
motivated my work. It is a constant problem and a disturbing pro- 
blem in modern psychology which begs for a solution. I ask the 
reader to consider my assumptions, principles, and approach as a way 
to get beyond the stage and the point of having simply a morass of 
seemingly disparate facts. 

In closing, I wish to acknowledge the help I received in pre- 
senting mv view. First, thanks to the curiosity of Richard Combts, 
a member of the Philosophy Department at the University of Iowa, I 
was able to obtain his services in editing my work. -He examined the 
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work closely and proposed »any elaborations and clarifications. He 
*& eeauetecnt an erfiter as I #Q$sl4 have h©f*e£ t» s f£?t«l*> 

I am very grateful to my wife Renee for the numerous typings of 
this work. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

J 

The portion of the treatise 1 have completed represents the 
scope and the argument of what would be the larger book. But, in 
fact, it stands very ueli with many modern theoretical assumptions. 
The work, as is, also thoroughly outlines a new perspective for un- 
derstanding human behavior and describes Kow prevalent modern ap- 
proaches to the study of behavior and behavior change fall short. 
The basic assumptions of a new theory pf behavior and behavior 
change are enumerated . AH that is lacking is a complete proof that 
many modern theoretical assumptions are in fact in error (although 
the nature and the method of this proof are also indicated). Be- 
cause the method to be used in the task of providing a thorough 
proof of the validity of my new perspective, while showing many pre- 
valent modern theoretical assumptions _in error, is indicated, this 
task may be undertaken by interested readers as well as by myself. 
The usefulness of the new approach may also be indicated by applying 
it and noting its efficacy. Thus, the entire bock need not be 
written to gain the full benefit of the work. 

The Chapters and Sections included herein are; the Introduc- 
tion, Chapter One, Chapter Two, and the "core 8 of Chapter Five. 
What is the content of each Chapter and the strategy of the treatise 
are described in the Introduction. What would be the content of 
Chapters Three and Four is also described in the Introduction. I 
save been toid that reading of the "Key Chapters and Sections 8 is 
very such enhanced if one reads the "core" of Chapter Five first, 
wi-.ere the assumptions .of the approach to understanding behavior and 
behavior change are enumerated. I highly recommend this -procedure . 

► 

B.L.J. 
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1 &a XnteadiuBt&eB its tfae Tresis aad fcfse Strategy ®f the Treatise 

With this treatise t it is my intention to show that there are 
major similarities in the interpreters procedMres used by all the 
major theories of personality development. Many of the conclusions 
yielded by the type of interpretive procedures I see operating today 
are distinctly too narrow. The interpretive procedures are biased. 
All behavior and behavior change is interpreted in terms of rela- 
tively short-term mechanisms. The bias persists even though the 
existence and potential importance of other longer-term mechanisms 
have already been demonstrated by students of animal behavior called 
ethoiogists . 

It would be possible to indicate the problem by contrasting the 
interpretations of behavior given by modern theories of personality 
development with a more broad-based and broad-minded approach to 
interpreting supposedly the same phenomenon. But, it would be im- 
possible to prove the modern approaches in error by this methed. 
Fortunately, the problem with modern interpretive assumptions can be 
proven from another standpoint. It can be shown that errors in 
theory development result in the strange kind of unwarranted and ex- 
clusive support" for biased interpretive assumptions. Correcting the 
errors in theory development and thereby legitimizing alternative 
(additional) interpretations of behavior is the major goal of this 
treatise. 

The overall problem can be found in past theories and in phil- 
osophies of the »ind, as well as in present theories. The fact is 
that errors in theory development have important historical, roots 
But for the purposes of an introduction, the" nature of the problem 
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can be most easily characterized with regard to lodern theories. 

Host modern theorists with the exception of 5 one psychoanalytic 
theorists, are experimenters. They sake certain assumptions about 
the way experiments are to be conducted. I call these assumptions 
opera tional assumptions . Initial observations are then made or ini- 

1 

tiai studies are rini *nd interpretive inferences are made. But ai - 
so, at this point, farther asstffcp t i cms concerning how data are tc be 
interpreted are formulated. These are some of the interp ret! ve as- 
sumpt 10ns I believe are so problematic. Also at the core of the 
problem is the fact that only now, after aii this has been done, §re 
many of the basic premises of wodern theories formalized and the 
theories composed. Some readers may see an indication of the poten- 
tial for problems, but doubt that any serious problems actually ex- 
ist. But, as we shall see* there are consequences of attempting to 
use this procedure (at least in the way it is done today) in devel- 
oping the basis for theory, which definitely signal, a problem. 

Indeed, modern theorists content themselves with a few poorly 
justified operational assumptions and the corresponding interpretive 
inferences, plus additional interpretive assumptions as the primary 
basis for their theories. When one examines modern theories of per- 
sonality development carefully, it can be seen that they have been 
drawn up f as much as pos sible , on this basis. M a ny basi c , general 
questi ons about human nature are in fact answered only after the 
theory has been developed in the way I have outlined. Two examples 
of such questions are" "Is the human organism active or passive 
during periods of behavior change?* and 'Should the human organism 
be characterized as possessing or tendins toward basically good be- 
haviors or is he best characterised as possessing irrationa I drives 
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which must be controlled through social ization?* There are a number 
of other examples I d^uid give and indeed the questions just cited 

\ 

and other basic q^est|ons will be examined thoroughly in the body cf 
the treatise* v 

An indication of a problem with answering basic, general 
question? after a theory has been developed soon becomes apparent. 
Although it is common practice to deduce answers to basic questions 
J*5 ?L u -?jy I? possible from theory, many of the answers are nonetheless 
viewed as theoretical assumptions. Apparently common sense has it 
that the answers to such questions should be assumptions. In f ac v . 
as is, the answers to many basic general questions about human na- 
ture are c onclusions rather than assumptions. 

Any reader familiar with theory development in the classical 
sciences will realize that ail true assumptions are made before a 
particular theory is ■ vei oped . Well-founded assumptions are bases 
simply on drrcct observat i on and the appl icat ion o f relevant , 
established scientific principles of a relatively general nature. 
Because of this, a theory's premises and the 'theory itself are of a 
acre specific nature than the basi s i or it?; assumptions . Although 
assumptions mav be altered on the basis of the results of research, 
assumptions ajre formulated for the purpose of an initial theory anc 
are used to develop that theory. I suppose, sometimes they are 
inadvertently or unavoidably altered in the process of integrating 
them into theory, but assumptions are never determined by the 
theory. Again, one should not be confused by the fact that new as - 
sumptions leading to theory development or new theories may result y 
from research. Although theory dictates research hypotheses, it 
should not dictate the results. Only research results are the impe- 
tus for reassessing theoretical assumptions. 

3 
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I f| what I have contended is true, I have brought to light a 
problem jj\ understanding woderr theory. This problem is wbai* I call 
p s e u do -assum ption ism » It is the practice of drawing conclusions 
largely from theory and viewing these as assumptions of the theory. 
But we can go a step further and show that pseudo-assumptions are a 
substantial problem and result from problems u 4 th the theories them- 
selves. The proof is that poor quality answers to basic questions 
follow from problems with the theories, for it can be demonstrated 
that b_et ter (acre empirical and scientifically acceptable) answers 
to the ',a*e basic questions can be obtained on the basis of direct 
observation and the application of necessar i 1 y re levan t biological 
principles. In other words, there are basic general questions about 
human nature that can best be answered before a theory is put to- 
gether and stated. Because this is so* it stands to reason that 
these answers to cogent, basic, general questions about human nature 
should function as assumptions for any theory of personality devel- 
opment to prevent it from going awry. 

We shall see that a more comprehensive set of beginning assump- 
tions will result from using direct observations and the application 
of necessarily relevant scientific principles to answer a number of 
basic questions. Another result of the adoption of this, new set of 
assumptions will be the legitimization of other possible interpreta- 
tions of behavior and behavior change. 

In this treatise I shall characterize and demonstrate the in- 
terpretive bias resulting from modern approaches to studying behav- 
ior and from the assumptions underlying interpretive procedures , - as 
embodied in modern personality theories; I shall illustrate a his- 
tory to the narrow-minded interpretive approaches and shall speeu- 



late on why the problem existed and why it still remains; and I 
shall show the effects of strongly embedded interpretive -biases an 
the answers given to questions about human nature. Then I shall de- 
monstrate how the important general questions are better answered 
and show how these answers can be used as the basis for a new, more 
comprehensive set of theoretical assumptions. 

After integrating the answers to basic questions into a new set 
of operational and interpretive assumptions, I shall argue that any 
£oqyd theory of personality development ^Viouid include these among 
its basic assumptions or, in the interest of practicality, explicit- 5 
iy legitimize why, in some ways J it need not. I shall characterize 
any theory that fulfills these criteria as an e thoiosicai theory of 
personality development and note some imp! icat ions for research. 
The primary implication will be that the first studies of human sub- 
jects should be general studies to obtain what etho legists would 
call a human ethogram . An ethogram is a complete account of all the 
species -typical behaviors of an organism . 

At the risk of being somewhat redundant, let me indicate which 
topics the reader can expect to find addressed in each chapter, Do- 
ing this will help explain my strategy ' 

Although I noted that contracting general theories of human be- 
havior and its development (i.e. theories of personality develop- 
ment) with alternative explanations of supposedly the same phenome- 
non would not prove anything, it will nonetheless provide us with a 

Which assumptions may be breached without violating basic biologi- 
cal principles should be cic.ir. 

5 
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new 



concrete basis from which to argue * uc h . Thus, I shall offer a 
perspective an behavior and behavior change in Chapter One. It will 

, . . ... . * 

hopefully be interesting and promote the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of aii that is to follow. Though the new perspective results 
from a new set of assumptions, 1 shall come up with the assumptions 
and justify them later on. I shall offer the new perspective by re- 
interpreting each j f the prevalent types of personality theory in 
terms of ay assumptions, but what the assumptions are will not be 
mads explicit. I do not explicitly state the assumptions in Chapter 
Qne because I feel I must argue for then? first in Chapter's Three and 
Four before finally delineating then in Chapter Five. (Anxious 
readers may read aheau in Chapter Five, where assumptions are enu- 
merated, if they wish.) Chapter One will simply outline a perspec- 
tive tha*. should be interesting because it takes a broad and open- 
minded approach to explaining what other theories have attempted to 
explain. 

Chapter Two is intended to strongly suggest that interpretive 
bias exists in even the newest and most accepted theories of person- 
ality development. The nature of what I see as time-biased inter- 
pretive procedures will be described and illustrated. 

Chapter Thr*e will more clearly define wr.at I see as the cause 
of interpretive problems and how it results in ps-udo-assumpt i on is® . 
The reader with a knowledge of principles of science will hopefully 
see that if the proposed observational biases are reflected in one's 
thinking or in a theory, the other problems will certainly follow. 
Chapter Three is an historical chapter so the nature and cause of 
the obsevationai biases and the resulting interpretive biases and 
pseudo-assumptions will be indicated with regard to the thinking 
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of certrzt-in philosophers of mind . Nonetheless, this chapter will be 
directly pertinent to the examination of modern theories* Not only 
~2q observational ancf interpretive biases c ntinue to be a probleR 
for soie of the same historical reasons, but some of the same basic 
questions which occurred to philosophers of the 18th and 1 9th cen- 
turies are still posed and then answered in an improper way similar 
to that used by these philosophers of the past. 

The impropriety in the method used by important philosophers of 
mind in answering basic questions will be indicated and then demon- 
strated by showing that some of the same basic questions about hu- 
man nature can be answered in an easier and yet more acceptable way. 
I will more meaningful iy answer these questions by the application 
of relevant scientific principles to direct observations. The an- 
swers obtained in this way will be part of the body of justifiably 
presumed facts upon which the new comprehensive set of assumptions 
(Chapter Five) will be based. In short, Chapter Three should show 
that the problems of interpretive bias and pseudc-assumptionism are 
indeed related problems and will indicate the cause as observational 
bias. 

In Chapter Four, the likely reasons why observational bias and 
the related problems of interpretive bias and pseudo- as sumption ism 
remain today will be explored. Then, I shall be explicit and de- 
scribe how particular basic, general questions are still answered in 
an improper way. And again, as in Chapter Three, I shall answer 
them by applying established scientific principles to direct obser- 
vations. Again, this will be seen as the more legitimate method for 
deriving acceptable and meaningful answers. As in Chapter Three, 
many of the answers ©Stained will be justifiably presumed facts 
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upon which the new set of assumptions will be based. Other very 
general and basic' questions will fee at ed and answered in the saic 
way to provide the rest of the material for the assumptions . 

In Chapter Five ail of the justifiably presumed facts will be 
put together to construct various assumptions. 'These assumptions 
will be delineated in such a way that they way be integrated into a 
meaningful body of assumptions. In other words, ail the Justifiably 
presumed facts will be put together into assumptions and these 
assumptions will bfc put together so that they do not appear contra- 
dictory. 

The set of assumptions will b.e proposed as the basis for a new 
type of personality development theory namely, an ethoiogical 
theory of personality development. Such a theory would generate 
testable hypotheses as any good theory should, but will not make the 
mistake of biasing interpretation from the outset. Any new ethoiog- 
icai theory proposed would see* to require as a first study of human 
development a study of the whole subject. We shall see that this 
first study must be as much as possibl e an unobtrusive, longitudinal 
study of human development from birth to maturity to assess which 
behaviors are species-typical. This is commonly known in the field 
of ethology as obtaining an ethogram. The first study of animals 
involves obtaining an ethogram; the first study of man should in- 
volve obtaining the human ethogram. 

It should be noted that because this is a treatise, I shall be. 
engaged in describing and evaluating theories past and present and 
in describing the way things should be. The reader will have to be 
knowledgeable enough to see that the descriptions and evaluations 
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arc essentially correct. One should not expect a blow by blow expo- 

i 

ae' of all the ratifications of the general problems I describe. 
One should be familiar enough with research and the general aspects 
of its interpretation to understand the ieore important implications- 
Moreover, I shall not detail ail that one should expect from the ap- 
proach to the study of behavior following from the new net of as- 
sumptions. But once again, the most ^important implications, should 
be clear. A complete examination of ail the consequences of the new 
assumptions is not required of a treatise, ^ 

One should not expect to find much documentation of examples of 

i 

particular experiments and other studies. My concerns are of the 
most general nature, and only a' general description of oc«mon pro- 
bless found in the very numerous particular instances of applying 
existing theories should be necessary for my purposes. 

I will describe the changes that should be made and the 
scientific principles upon which they are based, but again, the 
reader will have to have the background that will allow him to see 
that indeed this is a scientific method and indeed it is found 
.throughout the classical sciences. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

A Ho i ist £ « a*e» • Integra* 1- v< P#r sp*e t i vc I 
An Etiological Perspective on Behavior and Personality Development 

The following will not be the formal presentation of a theory. 

f. 

M 

In order to develop a new theory, one has to formulate a set of new 
assumptions and apply these assumptions to new observations of human 
behavior. This application of assumptions to new observations gen- 
erates a theory, but this will not be done here or elsewhere for the 
purposes of this treatise. Rather, I will apply my assumptions to 
what sight have been the observations made by others when they were 
generating their theories. The ethoiogical perspective will be pre- 
sented in contrast with important historical representatives of the 
types of personality theories prevalent today. As such, this chap- 
ter K ay be viewed as one possible ethoiogical critique of these 
theories. 

It is my primary purpose to present my ethoiogical view. For 
this purpose there is little reason to examine the modern and widely 
accepted social learning theories here. These more recently devel- - 
oped theories will be among those closely evaluated in Chapter Two. 
In so doing. I'll show that interpretive bias, similar to that found 
in the older theories soon to be examined, is readily found in sod- 
em theories. Indeed, if not for the fact that Chapter Two has acre 
detailed concerns, I would have to offer few ethoiogical interpreta- 
tions not found in Chapter One. Host notably, we will find jhat^ the 
differences between the modern social learning theories and the 
ethoiogical perspective is nearly identical with the differences be- 
tween the ethoiogical perspective and neo-Hullian theory. Therefore 
.y C h of what is said here will be relevant when evaluating (in Cha*>- 
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ter Two) the iore *odern theories which are most highly regarded in 

I will begin by giving an ethoi ogi cai interpretation and anal y- 
sis to the observations of the neo-Hui 1 ians ♦ We shall then examine 
the theories of Freud and Erikson and offer alternative ethp logical 
interpretations as much as possible , I will then briefly character- 
ize and offer a critique of Piage t ' s cognitive developmental theory. 

I . Critique of Neo-Hul 1 i an Theory 

* Neo~Hu 1 1 ian theorists believe that a human is born with a few 
basic reflexes, but that all significant aspects of one's personal- 
ity are "learned*. A tore general statement, including sore possi ~ 
hiiities, could have been: Al 1 significant behavior change is the 
product of interaction between the organism and its environment. 
But neo-Huliians did not believe that this was necessary. They be- 
lieved that ail behaviors and aechanisas of behavior change can be 
viewed and understood during the. span of tine of a laboratory exper- 
iment. One taking an ethciogical approach would dare say that the 
possibility exists that there way be a class of sechanisis that re- 
quire one observe the subject for a much 1 on get span of tine to view 
the® in their c on t e*x t and to realize their essential character. And 
there is a possibility that basic (primary) cau:3e -- basic (primary) 
effect sequences could also span a longer time period. I shall de- 
lineate such possibilities as we continue , but first let's emphasize 
the importance of this neo-Huiiian assumption. 

\n essence,- neo-Hul 1 ians believed fchat all mechanisms of be- 
havior change occurred in the time-restricted environment of the lab 
or during hypothetical learning events — events which could Hypo- 

\ i 



theticaily take place and be understood in the time frame of the iab 
experiment. . This latter is, in short, what applying "principles of 



learning" meant and still scans. Correspondingly, they believed 
that all scientifically acceptable icchanisms involved in behavior 
change would be discovered in the iab. Other orgamsmic states 
would have to be hypothesized (as hypothetical, or intervening, 
variables) and evidence for then would also have to be found in the 
lab setting. Until proven otherwise, the mechanism of the develop- 
ment of these hypothetical variables the mechanism of change in 
these hypothetical variables -- would surely be construed as com- 
pounded learning. 

As one might expect then, the hypothetical variables were: (I) 
simple habits — presumed to have developed largely from bisic re- 
flexes and by mechanisms of learning which they observed and con- 
trolled in the lab, and, (2) generalized drive states — where the 
"objective" stimulus simply energizes the organism and the organism 
responds with its repertoire of habits and/or innate responses to 
reduce the drive state. The habits which were most effective in re- 
ducing the drive state were strengthened. The subject undergoing 
this learning process had no "active part" in whatever phenomenon 
was presently under observation. This is to say that no complex be- 
havioral systems were thought to interact in the process. 

On these points the ethoiogist would again take exception. 

\ ****"- N 

first, hafeity AgJ^ SSBS develop f imply by i$M M«* &£ throuato the in- 
fluence of iea^ning on innate reflexes . I will soon describe how 
innate ach^'''Wtern_s **y emerge at many points Rutins development 
and influence habit formation. Habits exist only in the sense that 
the concept is a good description of the characteristics of portions 
of behavior viewed in the short run and out of a broader context, 
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which would show their tore highly adaptive nature. When a broad- 
minded view of the organism ^-s taken, lore is seen to be involved in 



the formulation of significant habits than learning ai <ne . 

Second, there is no reason to believe that we are driven by 
generalized (undifferentiated) drive states. Many other an i mal s 
show distinct, differentiated innate sequences of behavior, in addi- 
tion to acquired behaviors, in response to stimuli or classes of 
stimuli in the environment. In fact, many acquired behaviors sub- 
set ve each of the innate prepat terned sequences of behavior so tuch 
so that an organ ism ' s res ponsiveness , in gen era 1 , is bet ter charac- 
terized b_y these distinct innate action patterns than as generalized 
drive states. Since these "superordinate behavior patterns are in- 
nate they, of course, are not habits. An organism's more signi f i- 
cant habits iay develop as behaviors intercoordinate in response to 
the salient releasers of the innate action patterns. 

There is- no reason to assume that these innate behavior pat- 
ter. ;s, which I call innate action patterns, are not present in hu* 
mans. Such patterns appear to be involved in human emotional reac- 
tions and in the development of cognition and cognitive processes. 
Moreover, given out knowledge of innate behavior patterns in animals 
and the general information we have on cognitive development in bu- 
sans, these innate action patterns certainly need' not be limited to 
innate reflexes, present at birth. Also, as I shall explain later, 
thwse innate action patterns which, are not present at birth do not 
simply develop from innate reflexes, modified by ^earning. Nor do 
these significant innate elements of behavior need to be simple in 

any familiar or common sense of the term. | 

I 

Third, if one accurately describes an organism ' s behavior, it 
is likely thut one would have to conclude that some complex behav- 
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iorai patterns are guided innately and do not always act in response 
to the * stimuli* in the ways which are considered by researchers to- 



day. Nor do the stimuli need to be those of which the subject is 

cognizant. "Searching behaviors* in an awake all ert organism are an 

I 

exaipie. These occur regardless of the familiarity with the envi- 
ronment. The fact that they occur to* a greater extent in some un- 
familiar environments in no way invalidates this interpretation. 

Humans, too , may have some general sorts of behavior which op- 
erate to some extent during ail waking periods. (Moreover, as we 
shall see, such behavior patterns or complexes probably differ from 
stage to stage during human development . ) Today , we know that hu- 
mans and other organisms are not "passive", but are engaged in com- 
plex evaluation of the environment. The fact that evaluations are 
somehow colored by past associations (learning) in no way negates 
this fact. Social cognitive researchers tell us that much ongoing 
human activity is best described as an "active" process. Innately 
guided patterned responses may be at the core of what they are re- 
ferring to. 

Let's again return to the most basic issue: the old-fashioned 
idea that all our past associations are formed solely by way of 
mechanisms studied by early learning psychologists. There are three 
alternative notions we must recognize. First, there is no reason to 
believe that the human, at a given point in development, may not be 
especially responsive to certain class aspects of environmental sti- 
mull, rather than always responding to what mature researchers them- 
selves view as the '-objective" stimuli. This is especially true and 
very often true with younger human subjects. As noted before, or- 
8 a„ lS .s „,t. n sHo- not ^a^.sp^veness >„. Innate action pat- 
terns; and these are not usually responses to the "objective" stmu- 
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ii but to special groups o^subsets of these so-called "objective 41 
sti&uii. In this way, children of different ages may be in the pro- 
cess of "discover lng* class relationships between objects; of one 
kind or another. For example, a six month old may be concerned with 
the properties of an object itself a fid not with how the object re- 
lates to similar objects or to its physical context, at least in any 
easily imagined w$y (in any way that is easy to hypothesize on the 
basis of artful intuition;. If such behavior involves innate per- 
ceptual biases and innate responsiveness, as I believe, then innate 
behaviors need not be limited to the innate reflexes, present at 
birth. Also, fewer behaviors can be best viewed as having developed 
from the innate reflexes modified by learning. It is interesting to 
note that these facts may be vaguely and implicitly recognized by 
theorists of some of the other schools we shall examine. 

There is a second possibility which must be recognized. This 
possibility speaks to the issue of long-term behavior changes noted 
earlier. Specifically- the aspect of stimuli or the classes of 
stimuli (releasers) to which an organism is especially responsive 
and the organism's corresponding innate act ion patterns nay change 
qualitatively over long periods of time. This would not he observed 
during short periods of study. Moreover, the process of radical 
change ofte n canno t be modeled on the leax!lL!lS processes presently 
seen as operating during short-term lab experiments even with the 
perspective of the last paragraph in mind. Ethoiogists believe that 
large changes in complex behavior systems Ce.g* cognitive behaviors) 
are often due to the emergence of new innate action patterns. Exam- 
pies of such changes will soon be given and the way the process oc- 
curs will be described later in the chapter. 
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Thirdly, the type of radical qualitative changes referred to in 
the last paragraph nay occur a number of times and yet in an orderly 
fashion. This implies a superordinate weehanis* controlling ehe *~ 
mergence of a series of new innate action patterns- 
Let's take time now to give examples of the behaviors and me- 
chanisms of behavior just described. We will deal with them fro* 
the simplest tc the most complex as follows: (I) innate action pat- 
terns; (II) changes due to the emergence of a new innate action pat- 
tern; and (III) new innate action patterns emerging in a series. As 
I give examples, I will also try to shed soie light on the ethcic- 
gist's understanding of behavior and how it relates to the ideas of 
learning theorists. 

(I). For examples of classes of stimuli to which an organism is 
especially responsive and for examples of the corresponding innately 

cre-patterned responses one has only to look for examples of re- 

2 

leasers and innate react ion mechanisms in an ethology text. I pre- 
fer to '.all the innate reaction mechanisms innate act ion jg at ter ns 
and shall do so henceforth. In the human the basic reaction of dis- 
tress is very likely an innate action pattern present from birth. 
It say be considered the "primary emotion," to use a Freud i an- type 
term. Shame is derived during the second. year of life from an in- 
teraction between the distress reaction, learning, and early cogni- 
tive developments in the sphere of social functioning. As „uch, 
chame may be considered a "secondary emotion". Like all emotional 
reactions, both appear to have an Aggregate class of static and dy- 
namic environmental features as stimuli to which they are particu- 
larly responsive. I do not care to speculate on the particular fea- 

2 " Innate reaction mechanisms" = Innate releasing mechanisms plus the 
corresponding fixed act i on patterns . 
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turas of the environment which function as these re leaser s at this 
point in the treatise, though say do so later. I shaii speculate on 
■tht adaptive value of such responses later in this chapter. 

It is interesting to note that fear and guilt, which develop 
later and over a period of time, probably develop from these more 
basic emotional responses, although each has its own distinctive 
characteristics. Given the information Piaget has gathered about 
the general qualitative nature of cognitive development, there are 
indications that fear and guilt, like shame, may also be "secondary 
emotions", products of some kind of interaction between the more ba- 
sic emotions of distress and shame and higher level cognitions. If 
indeed what I have said is so, seme ethologists would call shame, 
fear, and guilt acquired reaction mechanism s . I see them in part, 
but not entirely, as acquired action p atterns (my term for "acquired 
reaction mechanisms") . Ethologists believe the development of ac- 
quired action patterns is a change in response due to the exercise 
m some degree or another, of relevant taxi_s behavior and learning. 
In fact, mere is likely involved in the case of the "secondary emo- 
tions" (specifically, the emergence of new innate action patterns, 
which will be discussed next). Understanding taxis behaviors is 
central to understanding behavior change. Also, these behaviors 
have the most similarity to those behaviors studied by learning 
theorists. The nature of these behaviors will be elaborated soon. 
For the time being taxis behaviors can be roughly defined as: those 
behaviors involved in the learning process and modified in part by 
this learning. The learning process is largely simple associative 
or discriminative learning. This ethoiogical conceptualisation of 

^"Acquired reaction mechanisms* = acquired re leasing wech an i sws plus 
the corresponding acquired coor dinations ♦ 
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taxis behaviors and the deve I opaientai process differs from coistoon 
notions of learning in two regards* <l) More types of behaviors are 
subsumed under the ten * taxis behaviors * , and they are defined and 
categorized. (2) Taxis behaviors are involved rtot only in learning 
but are modified by newl y emerging innate action patterns and are 
involved in a new intercoordination-through-iearnmg process after 
the emergence of new innate action patterns. 

(II).' For an example of behavioral responsiveness which 
changes qualitatively over rather large periods of time but is cer- 
tainly not solely the result of learning on taxis behavior, you 
again need only to consult an ethology text. Any of the examples of 
sensitive periods in the lives of various organisms will suffice. 
The we 1 1 known phenomena of " imprinting" are the simplest examples. 
But even in animals, sensitive periods may span a long period of 
time. The phenomena cannot be explained simply in terms of learn- 
ing, but completely net,- sensitivities to new classes of stimuli (re- 
leasers) and corresponding innate action patterns must be posited. 

There is no reason to believe that such phenomena do not exist 
in humans. Some complex human behavior patterns seem to differ 
qualitatively over time yet in an orderly way. Hunan emotional re- 
actions are an example of this previously mentioned. Other, clearer 
examples may be found when one assesses the more important covert 
behaviors of humans. Specifically, certain changes in human cogni- 
tion and cognitive processes seem to be due to new innate sensitivi- 
ties and corresponding innately s^i-^ e<i overt behavior changes. More 
specifically, changes in cognitions and cognitive processes seem to 
be due to changes in perception, followed by changes in overt behav- 
iors. The changes in overt behavior is then followed by the major 
cognitive developments. As Piaget has shown, as children pass 
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through developmental stage? f they appear to be preoccupied with the 
characteristics of objects which pertain to greater and greater lev- 
els of cognitive complexity. Correspondingly , as children develop 
they become less and less * ego-centric* . Lookins wre closely at 
Piaget's work may provide us with hypotheses about what changes are 
probably due to new emerging innate action patterns. It is most 
probable that we will find it necessary to hypothesize new innate 
action patterns more than once over the course of development. 

Coaniex changes such as those in cognitive processes cannot be 
assumed to be the result of luck in learning or engineering by care- 
takers. Etholcgists believe that newly emerging innate action pat- 
terns may be involved when behavior changes so, radically over time. 
Indeed I believe that this mechanism of new releasers — new innate 
action patterns periodically spurs cognitive developments. Piaget ' s 
£ work has indicated that periodically a new class, of static or dyna- 

mic characteristics of objects becomes the center of attention for 
cognition. Concentration on the static characteristics is mainly 
involved in development of cognitions, while concentration on dyna- 
mic characteristics is largely involved in the development of dyna- 
mic cognitive pr ocesse s. One should note that although such re- 
leasers Rfust be abstracted from the "objective" world, we are often 
not talking about abstract classes in the familiar senses of the 
term, though the process does fulfill the formal definitions of the 
term 'abstraction'. A portion (subset or aggregate subset) of the 
actual observable environmental characteristics alwivs functions as 
the class of stimuli known as releasers. 

Although I shall want? to convince the reader of my view, a very 
basic note of caution should be mentioned in regard to interpreting 
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observable behavior as manifesting innate components. Ethoiogxsts 
have found that behavior first seen during a seitsit^ve period say 

reoccur frequently, but not in an easily recognizable fashion. Al- 
though much different, a later reoccurence may in fact be the same 
basic innate. behavior pattern modified by the influence of learning 
on taxis behaviors, which have not otherwise been modified since the 
first appearance of the innate action pattern. One must be careful 

not to unnecessarily infer any new innate e laments. 

> 

On the positive side: With animals innate action patterns 
which reoccur always show the sore basic elements of the original 
innate pattern. Actual overt elements of the pattern are still re- 
cognizable, although lany elements say have been modified ("ac- 
quired"). Again, taxis behavior is always involved in developing 
such acquired behavior and the process involved is simply associa- 
tive and discr isinatve learning. The only shifts in taxis behaviors 
which are not due to learning are the relatively dramatic shifts in 
groups of taxis behaviors corresponding to the newly released innate 
action patterns. (See the footnote.) 

The important point I have been trying to sake is that it is 
necessary to lake careful and extensive long-tern observation to de- 
termine what has changed simply by exercising taxis behaviors and by 
learning AND what involves more for its explanation. With animals 

^Either the perceptual biases, which are the direct manifestations 
of the physiological cause of the most important innate action pat- 
terns, or the patterning of responses resulting from the perceptual 
biases OR BOTH together may be termed "the innate action pattern* 
in this treatise. Only the patterning of responses (taxis behav- 
iors) is clearly observable and this will be taken into account 
when a research methodology is suggested at a later point in this 
chapter. The perceptual biases of whi«h I speak have not yet been 
discovered -due to the inadequacy of the longitudinal data which has 
been gathered to date. 
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there are exawpj.es 6f each sort: behavior change which has resulted 
largely fro* taxis behavior and learning AND other behavior changes 
which require we posit (in addition) newly emerging innate action 
pattern (s) interacting in the process, if we are to have the most 
scientifically acceptable explanation. As we shall see , the nature 
of taxis behavior in humans is quite complex and this makes the pro- 
biem more difficul^.* In fact, we shall see that overt taxis behav- 
ior of a human may change quite radically simply through the exer- 
cise and develop «t of covert taxis behavior under the influence of 
learning. Careful controls have to be established to make sure that 
new innate action patterns can be properly assessed and posited only 
when appropriate. 

<I 1 1) . As noted before, there is some good evidence (from Pla- 
ge t) indicating that qualitative changes in human cognitions and 
cognitive processes may occur more than once — in fact, several 
times. The fact that basic changes in cognitions and cognitive pro- 
cesses occur a number of times and yet so reliably recalls another 
possibility mentioned earlier in the treatise: Some sensitive per- 
iods with their new releasers and new innate action patterns may 
follow one another in a slow, ordered sequence. These various new 
releasers and innate action patterns could simply be described in 
turn or another super or d mate lechanist could be posited. It would 
seem to require some kind of innate adaptive mechanism to control 
the stage-to-stage transitions and from an evolutionary perspective 
the latter approach sight be justified. Nonetheless, it is adequate 
simply to describe each innate action pattern with regard to when 
and under what conditions it emerges , what its releasers are, and 
how it affects taxis behavior. I believe that innate action pat- 
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terns, unfolding in an order fy sequence, result in >He major 
cognitive and perceptual deveiopments^^^served in humans. I shall 
"wait to outline the process until after Freudian theory and Freudian 
and Eriksonian stage concepts have been examined, later in the chap- 
ter . 

In summary, as an ethologist I am content to define and de- 

\ 

scribe two mechanisms of behavior change, namely: (1) taxis behavior 

change pr iaari ly by learning and (2) taxis behavior and the learning 
t 

process at tines, significantly shifted and guided by innate action 
patt err, _ and their releasers. Since taxis behaviors are central to 
any account of behavior change let's define the* as well as pos- 
sible: 

A. Taxis Behavior: Well Defined Behaviors Which Undergo the 
Learning Process 

Since the concept- of taxis behaviors relates to notions used by 
learning theorists and since taxis behaviors are Much involved in 
the account of on-going and behavior change, the nature of these be- 
haviors should be elaborated. The two mechanisms of behavior change 
should then be contrasted- This latter task will be accomplished by 
clearly defining taxis behavior and the behavior which should be at- 
tributed to innate action patterns and then describing how these dy- 
namically inter -re iated processes of or ganissic adaptation are actu- 
ally discriminate^ during observational studies . 

\ The term "taxis behaviors" refers to behaviors whose exercise 
OR ONCE WAS the- observable correl^Ve to behavior change and which 

arte the objects of s tep-by -step behavio change. Ethologists 

F * * 

rekiize that we are, for the most part, studying behavior and we 

should use behavior in our account of mechanisms of change whenever 

scientifically acceptable. Taxis behaviors include the organism's 
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adaptive responses which are most observably interactive with the 

t 

environment and with each ather* When active* they promote behavior 
change through associative and discriminative learning (hereafter 
oUcn referred to simply as learning or the learning process) . 

As we shall soon see , *taxis behaviors 1 * has a broader defini- 
tion than behaviors traditionally defined and considered involved in 
learning. More types of behavior are included in the learning as- 
pect of the process of behavior change. Moreover , portions of one's 
taxis behaviors, and in fact the learning process itself, are in- 
volved with (sub^Irve) the other class of mechanisms of behavior. 
Again, this other class of mechanisms is the innate action patterns, 
which emerge (are released) at one stage of development or another. 
Ironically, though we will find the definition of taxis behaviors 



broad in seme respects, at the same tine the definition is lore spe- 
c'ific than that of "behaviors involved in a earning" in some import- 
ant ways. 

Taxis behaviors include any of the types of b^avjors which may 
undergo the changes due to learning; but, only some of the behaviors 
of any given type are considered noteworthy. Only developmental iy- 
fixed species-typical responses to certain stimuli or, sore often, 
classes of stimuli; stage-common aspects of perception, cognition, 
and cognitive processes (ail covert) ; and overt stage-common instru- 
mental behaviors are considered taxis behaviors. Such behaviors are 
species-typical behaviors aitd only species typical behaviors are th-e 
subject of an ethoiogist's study. Taxis behaviors are those species 
typical behaviors which undergo the changes due to learning,^ when 
defined at any given stage of human development. * 

Extensive observations must fee done to determine which aspects 

I 
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(actual portions or subsets) of observable and appropriately infer- 
able behaviors are true * across subjects,* i.e. are species-typical 
behaviors. This task is possible when one engages in extensive Ion- 
gitudinai observational studies and uses the well-defined interpre- 
tive guidelines provided by a new, more comprehensive set of basic 

S 

assumptions about i\uman nature . Although species-typical behaviors 
are determined by studying many subjects, they are by definition 
characteristics of each individual subject. Therefore the same 
taxis behayirOfHi. may be found in any human subject at any given ~point 
in de ve lopm ent . ^ 

We will discover TBat ail species-typical behaviors are instru- 
mental in that they function to adapt an organise to his environment 
or serve to promote the organism to his next developmental level 
(which is also »ore adaptive). With this in mind, taxis behaviors 
can be equally well, or possibly better, understood as development^ 
ally fixed species-typical instrumental behaviors and stage-common 
patterns of instrumental behaviors (also species-typical) which are 
involved in the learning process. 

As ndted, taxis behaviors and the learning process are also in- 
volved with the other mechanism of behavior change. They promote 
change by way of the mechanism of innate action patterns t as follows: 
One could say that taxis behavior and the learning process facili- 
tate the integration of innate action patterns with behaviors al- 
ready present. But it would be more accurate to say that certain 

v ■ 

taxis behaviors are, altered rather quickly and dramatically as a new 
innate action pattern emerges and then the learning process is 
guided to '.further integrate these taxis behaviors with each other 
and wit* the new innate action patterns and new releasers. The lat- 
ter learning and adaptation process occurs because am innate action 
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pattern has phenomena I ogi cal 1 y salient releasers, which sore than 



the learning process in part function to subserve an innale action 
pattern and allow it a more complete and more appropriate (adaptive) 
expression. 

Again, with the emergence of an innate action pattern, the rel- 
evant group of taxis behaviors (and thus the learning process it- 
self) are shi f ted to adapti vely act with tiie new salient class of 
stimuli. The shi ft in the group of taxis behaviors is itself" the 
o_yejrt expression of the innate action pattern . In the case of a 

v.-- 

rigid species-fixed innate action pattern, the shift in the affected 
taxis behaviors is large and the innate action pattern is relatively 
inflexible (inflexibly applied) . In other cases, innate action pat- 
terns alter taxis behavior wore slightly (at least in the short 
run). These iatter innate action patterns are lore flexibly applied 
and develop more acquired components. Examples are in order : The 
species-typical emotional reactions appear to radically affect taxis 
behaviors and appear relatively inflexible in their action. In con- 
trast, the innate action patterns which spur cognitive developments 
appear to be more subtle in their effects and often become part of 
behavior in general. 

After undergoing the shift in functioning, the adapt ive ly al- 
tered taxis behaviors and the leaf ng process continue more or. i*s s 
as before, resulting in changes through learning a^d better (more 
adaptive) intercoordinat ion among the affected group of taxis be- 
haviors. Ail learning which occurs after and as a result of the 
shift in taxis behavior is the acquired action p att ern . 
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We should note that taxis behaviors are always the- objects of 
more or less step^by step adaptive behavioral changes* Even with 
e*erge!Tce of at* itinsfc* action pmt%9t^ thm shift in th# behav** 

tors (including the observable * innate action pattern" 6 ) is so adap- 
tive and integrated so naturally that it is usually experienced non- 
chalantly by the developing individual . Yet , in some environmental 
circumstances the subject may have a natural *a-ha" experience or 
sensation due to the newly emerged innate action pattern or may con- 
ceivably experience new conflicts because of past maiadaptations. 
Nonetheless, in splt| of the fact that 1 * changes in behavior due to 
innate action patterns are rather smooth y it is still possible to 
differentiate them from simple learning. With the proper set of as- 
sumptions, an observer can see any significant un learned shift in 
taxis behavior as rathe-: dramatic and only explainable by positing 
an emerging innate action pattern. 

It is thought that a group of taxis behaviors affected by an 
innate action pattern must adaptiveiy intercoordinate before the 
next new innate action pattern will emerge. 

To better understand the behavior change mechanisms and devel- 
opment we can for co nvenien ce divide taxis behaviors into two types* 
I will call them type one and type two tax as behaviors* Both types 
of taxis behavior a^e overt in their * i r st initial stage of develop- 
lent. 

In th« earliest stage of human development the nature of type 
one taxis behaviors can be easily and directly Observed, for they 
function independent 1 y and are largely overt (in fact, only relevant 

r 
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perceptual biases are covert) * The essential character of the other 
type of taxis behaviors can only be abstracted from o bservation of 
groups of iyps one taxis fctfiaviors. Type tiao taxis behaviors are 
actually groups of type one taxis behaviors which have been altered 
by an innate action pattern and are in the process of integrating 
with the new innate action pattern. These dynamic subsets of type 
one taxis behaviors, which I call type two taxis behaviors, are also 
observable. For although their functioning can only be understood 
by viewing the group, their innately determined intercoordination 
and their functioning together is initially overt. Type two taxis 
behaviors, once shifted or altered by an innate action pattern are 
thereafter si«i i ar to type one taxis behaviors in that they change 
only as associated or disassociated by the learning process. Both 
types of taxis behaviors will, with exercise a~hd as the result of 
learning, becoie adaptively intercoordinated . As such they often 
beccae further integrated with one's perceptual and/or cognitive 
systems. When this has occurred, they say become cove "t and need to 
be inferred in appropriate c i r cuastences . Let's describe each type 
of taxis behavior further and then see how taxis behaviors way 
becose covert. 

The first type of taxis behaviors is the type that intiaiiy, 
and for the most part, have an inde p endent mode of functioning. At 
birth this type of taxis behavior includes certain simple inborn be- 
havior patterns. Specifically, those inborn behavior patterns whic-h 
are initially considered type one taxis behaviors are: innate sotcr 
responses ("reflexes") » related iotor response biases, and any 
innate perceptual biases. Later in life type one taxis oehaviors in 
elude any previously type two 'taxis behaviors which have become de- 
veiop*entaliy fixed. Type two taxis behaviors and how they become 
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fixed will be described soon* Suffice it to say that included among 
the type two taxis behaviors which bacons fixed are many stage-coin- 
-scro behaviors, si«l tlws* &#Havf<*rs^ vill i eh wf*#n perceptual I v <or eog^ 



nitiveiy) integrated become cognitions, cognitive processes, and de- 

it* 

veiopisentaiiy-based perceptions, 

/ 

The reader Hay objec^ to the definition of type one taxis be- 

7 

haviors because it appears to include innate action patterns which 
are supposed to be something different from taxis behaviors* But 
one lust understand what is necessary to develop a perspective or 
theory that involves both CD behavior change through the exercise 
of taxis behaviors and learning and (2) behavior change when taxis 

behavior and the learning process are shifted by innate action pat- 

\ 

terns: spec i f icai iy^, one wust have a base of original taxis behav- 
iors on which to build the rest of the theory . Although inborn be- 
havior patterns and unlearned lotor behaviors are certainly innate, 
they are nonetheless appropriately selected as our original base of 
taxis behaviors. This is appropriate for they are clearly the in- 
nate behaviors which are aost directly and independently interactive 
with the environment. All this is not to say that the situation 
does not soon change. 

The other type of taxis behavior appears during development. 
Th^y are usually groups of the first type which have been shifted or 
altered as new innate action patterns emerged. To recognize the es- 
sentiai adaptive character o^these taxis behaviors one wust view 

7 In one or both of the senses of the ter» (see footnote #4) . 

S Of course there are internal states of which the human subject is 
aware and these will have to be inferred because they are not. observ- 
able stisuli . But this is very different fro* the way innate action 
patterns are inferred because releasers of innate action patterns 
are always aspects of observable stiwuU- Perceptual biases present 
at birth are considered type one taxis behaviors. They are easily ^ 
inferred f ron the subject's overt behaviors, though not_ob jects of 
the observer's direct experience. 
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them as a group and note how they function with respect to the new 
class of releasers. Any new directedness (shift) in their function- 
trig as a group is the observable * innate action pattern* . In other 
regards, these behaviors are the same original taxis behaviors. 
They nay alternatively be viewed as the original type one taxis be- 
haviors but w'hich now act in concert with an innate action pattern 
in the presence of the new releasers. The releasers are static or 
dynamic characteristics of objects or static or dynamic features of 
the environment . As such, the "class of objects" which functions as 
releasers is an abstract class, in a sense, BUT IT IS ALWAYS A DI- 
RECTLY OBSERVABLE CLASS. 

I have said that each type of taxis behavior can become covert. 
With this in mind one should expect that a portion of the observable 
or appropriately inferable behavior will be taxis behavior of the 
first type, functioning directly and independently in response to en 
vironmentai stimuli. Another portion of the observable be havior 
(only) will be type two taxis behaviors and will be acting as a 
group, possibly in sequence, to be in concert with a newly emerging 
innate action pattern. (The primary adaptive functioning of these 
behaviors and the primary adaptive value of the learning t h ey uncer- 
go will only be clear when the new innate action pattern is under- 
stood and when the new class of releasers is abstracted from the ob- 
servable environmental circumstances.) A certain v rticn of infer- 
able behavior will still show the distinct patterning due to innate 
action patterns which emerged in the past. The reasons for this 
will be discussed later. We shall also find that these covert be- 
haviors are considered type one taxis .behaviors , although very 
clearly derived from type two. 

To confuse natters further, many overt taxis behaviors may be 
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observed to function to a significant extent as both *typ. of taxis 
behaviors* as type one in some environmental circumstances and as 
type two in other circumstances. Goad examples of such behaviors 
can be found when one examines emotional reactions. Emotional reac- 
tions which act as type one taxis behaviors are exemplified by well- 
developed ("learned") emotional reactions* At other txaen, "gut 
level" reactions to newly perceived circumstances will clearly in- 
volve the same emotional reaction patterns, now acting as type two 
taxis behaviors. 

I have said that both types of taxis behaviors can in a sense 
become covert and must then be inferred in appropriate circum- 
stances. I realize that this will raise criticism but it cannot be 
avoided. Taxis behaviors, though always initially overt in their 
functioning (with the exception of perceptual biases present at 
birth) f may become covert. They will continue to function but they 
will not be observable or abstr ae tab ie , but will have to be inf***^ 
red. When covert they will function as developmental iy-based as- 
pects of perception and as cognitions and cognitive processes. 
Let's state how this may occur with each type of taxis behavior. 

The type one taxis behaviors, with easily observable independ- 
ent functioning, may become so well integrated with the perceptual 
system (another type one taxis system, by definition) that they func- 
tion largely as aspects of cognition or cognitive processes. As 
such, they function covert! (are covert behaviors). In effect, the 
internal processes now s*n&*t itute for certain external manipula- 
tions; we can deal with certain objects (evaluate them) without o~ 
vert manipulation. The integration of this type of taxis behavior 
occurs solely through the learning process (i.e., associative and 
discriminative, or dissociative, learning)* ' !;* perceptual system, 
of course, is aitereo by this learning also, 
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Many aspects of cur cognitions and cognitive processes seem to 
be acquired, rather than determined by rigidly innate sensitivities 
(perceptual biases) and innate action patterns, ^e assume then that 
much of our cognitions and cognitive processes are based on this 
type one taxis behavior because it is assumed that ai_I a c q u i red be- 
havior is at one time or other directly manifest as this particular 
type of behavior. But the picture is somewhat more complex. Recall 
that some taxis behaviors can function as type one or type two, de- 
pending on the circumstances. And also, as we shall see, type two 
taxis behaviors say become type one if fully integrated and develop- 
men ta 1 i y fixed- 

As I've said, the second type of taxis behavior may in a sense 
also become covert. This is more complex and will require a longer 
explanation. Recall that in the case of these taxis behaviors, the 
second mechanise of adaptive change is involved in their function- 
ing. In short, it is necessary abstract an innate action pat- 
tern, a way in which they act with other behaviors in response to 
new releasers. Much of the adaptive learning these behaviors under- 
go can only be understood by considering the group of involved taxis 
behaviors and how they are responding to new releasers. Over time 
the group of taxis behaviors will become more adapt i ve 1 y intercoord- 
mated and will become integrated with the innate action pattern. 
In the process aspects of the innate action pattern will eventually 
become aspects of the involved group of taxis behaviors itself. 
(More accurately: more and more behaviors will become shifted by the 
new perceptual bias, which is at the root of the observable * innate 
action pattern" , and the behaviors will become more and more shift- 
ed.) If this has occurred to a great extent the involved taxis be- 
haviors'act. in effect, as type one taxis behaviors and function in- 
dependently whenever they a~e the active responses. A way to under- 
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stand this is to consider the nature of" behavior when the entire 
shift in behavior due to a flexibly applied innate action pattern is 
-^eottpteterf* This iircioctos not only the initial alteration in the 
taxis behaviors but the ac quired action pattern resulting f r qb fur- 
ther intercoordination through learning* With exercise and with 
time, subgroups of the affected taxis behaviors became associated by 
learning while others have become disassociated. We end up with 
stabie indepedentiy functioning subgroup? of the affected taxis be- 
haviors. Also, at the same t i»e , the environment ^to which the organ- 
ism responds has been perceptually or, in later stages, cognitiveiy 
shifted. The subgroups of the affected taxis behaviors then act in- 
dependently in this perceptually (cognitiveiy) new environment. 
They are thus now type one taxis behaviors. 

When type two taxis behaviors have adaptiveiy intercoordinated 
and act independently as new type one taxis behaviors, these behav- 
iors may be further integrated perceptually (and/or cognitiveiy) and 
as with other type one behaviors described earlier, the perceptual- 
cognitive changes may eventually result in perceptual-cognitive pro- 
cesses which substitute for overt behavior. This again, is what we 
mean when we say that the taxis behavior becomes covert. 

In short, once the type two taxis behaviors are fully integrat- 
ed with the innate action pattern and with each other they may be- 
come effectively type one behaviors and then may become covert. 
Since only type one taxis behaviors , or behaviors which function ef- 
fectively as type one taxis behaviors, are covert , ail covert behav- 
jors, except basic innate perceptual biases, are in one stage or an- 
other observable independent behaviors. if this does not seem 
ixkely it is sispiy because previously developed, largely covert be- 
haviors participate In activity in later stages of development. 



which obscures the significance of % on-going activity. 

The processes involved with this second type of taxis behaviors 
■was quite complex, so art exasple would helpful. Although* no 
studies have been done with this perpective in mind, Piaget's gene- 
ral qualitative (analog) descriptions of major cognitive changes pro 
vide us with some apparent examples. Early in infant development it 
is apparent that the child is attending to certain classes of fea- 
tures of objects he is viewing. At the same time his inborn innate 
responses ~ the original base of taxis behaviors are intercoor- 
dinating largely in response to these classes of stimuli. Once inte 
gration among these taxis behaviors has occurred, these development^ 
ally - fixed coordinations it ay become further integrated with the per- 
ceptual system aid become covert. The result of some number of such 
perceptual (or perceptual -co gnitive) changes or developments is what 
Pi age t calls "object permanency* . In the next developmental stage a 
similar process involving an innate action pattern (s) goes on so the 
child may cose to understand very general " class aspects" of objects 
and so he may understand very basic lawful motions of objects with 
respect to one another. One must hypothesize classes of stimuli ap- 
propriate to the developments and learning. Again the observer will 
at first see overt manifestations of the learning, but in time cer- 
tain behaviors will become covert. The subject at this stage and ' n 
future developmental stages is complicated by the fact that certain 
behaviors of the previous developmental stage (s) are now functioning 
covertly (and some with the aid of memory (a topic to be discussed 
later) ) . This raises the important issue of how covert behavior 
can be inferred and this will soon be described. Fortunately, new 
developments in **ach stage tend to subsume and fix past developments 
so that analysis does not become an impossible task. 
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This is a good point to note the observable manifestations of 
-iaimte acti&ft patterns. As said kef ere, ot*s*rval*le innate astiofc 
patterns^ are the result of physiological changes in the brain which 
create perceptual biases. They can be abstracted from behavior 
under observation by examining the shift in functioning of groups of 
taxis behaviors. But observing the pure manifestation of the innate 
action pattern may in some cases require careful observation. The 
more flexibly applied innate action patterns will be accurately 
assessed only if detected early. Flexibly-applied innate action 
patterns soon begin to "acquire" components; they begin to be inte- 
grated with the affected taxis behaviors through learning. The ob- 
servable innate action pattern without many acquired components may 
be rather short-lived. Moreover , such flexible innate action 
patterns may well occur in only one stage or another and this is the 
only time they need to have any directly observable manifestations 
at ail. More flexible innate action patterns may become well 
integrated with relevant taxis behaviors; they then effectively be- 
come part of, or more accurately, manifest themselves in these taxis 
behaviors and may then become covert (as described before) . Further- 
more, the taxis behaviors to which the innate action pattern has 
beeji integrated may experience shift's due to new emerging innate ac- 
tion patterns. In later stages of development it may be impossible 
to abstract or validly assess the original innate action pattern as 
an aspect of any taxis behavior, unless the innate action pattern's 
initial overt manifestation had been observed, its -acquired" compo- 
nent- monitored, and if its nature as it became covert was assessed. 

As noted before, since taxis behaviors may become covert it is 
important that we define the circumstances under which they may be 
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appropriately inferred. Also we aust have guidelines which allow us 
19. assess how these behaviors way change after bccoains covert . : 

B. Inferring Covert Taxis Bohaviors and Inferring Changes in 
Covert Taxis Behaviors 

In any organisa which has had some contact with the environment 
and which has undergone a response change, covert taxis behaviors 

are a possibility which aust be considered. How is it that we are 

/ 

able to consider such unobservaoie (cpvert) behaviors as causally 

significant factors in any future overt ■ behavior changes? Since we 

I 

«ust base ail inferences on behavior we^have observed, there are on- 
ly two possible answers. EITHER: 

(1) We aust assuae that any covert taxis behaviors now operat- 
ing were observable as type one taxis behaviors at one ti«e in 
the organ isa ' s past and, though presently functioning internal- 
ly as aspects of perception or cognition, they can be inferred 
as having a siaiiar effect as when last overt because of simi- 
lar circuistances and because the aost acceptable scientific ex 
pi r nation (in t eras of behavior) requires it. 

OR 

(2) At tiaes one aay need to infer that groups of int ercoordi - 
nated covert behaviors are presently functioning as did the in- 
nate and acquired aspects of the corresponding overt action pat 
tern, which could last be abstracted from overt behavior. It 
is aore likely that one would need to do this in the case of in 
flexible innate action patterns than with aore flexible pat- 

4 

terns. The behaviors of the aore flexibly-applied innate ac- / 
tion patterns becoae so well integrated that they result in j 
shifts in the perceived environaent to which the organise beth- 
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ers to respond at all. Thereafter, such behaviors are 

best viewed as type one (independent) taxis behaviors and 

• < / 

explanation C!> suffices. Marty of tH« itramte act i err pat- 
terns spurring cognitive developments are of this type. 

lr$ the case of inflexible innate action patterns , 
though oni y somewhat integrabie with other overt behaviors 
and having relatively few acq aired components , they nay 
lore or iefi* becoa^ ^covert simply because of the fact that 
they reoccur often enough and consistently enough to be 
"recorded" in eewory along with certain perceived circu*- 
stances. 9 The basic eiotional reactions are this type of 
innate action pattern. Such innate action patterns becowe 
covert by integrating in a rather unaltered for* with the 
existing perceptual and/or cognitive systeas. In such 
cases such covert behavior aight still be besv. viewed as 
being a very distinct set of behaviors (siailar to innate 
or still-distinct acquired action patterns as last observ- 
ed) because they still function together as a group or in 
sequence in response to rather particular classes of stim- 
uli and are not effective with stimuli in general . In ^ 
other words, they can still best be understood by recall- 
ing the innate action pattern and subsequent learning 
which in fact defined the* as *eaningf ul behaviors in the 
first place. Such functional groups of taxis behaviors 
can be inferred if siaiiar circuastances are present and 
if the aost scientifically acceptable explanation <in 
tens of behavior) requires it. It is assumed that these 



^The way "recorded" aspects of environaentai circumstances key 
recall fro* long-ter* leiory will be discussed briefly soon. 
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behaviors, like other covert behaviors, are type one taxis be- 
haviors { by d«£ intion) . 

Apparently, although certain inflexible behavior patterns are 
net integrabie with overt behavior they may nonetheless adapt to en- 
vironmental circumstances due to the thorough evaluation of the en- 
vironmental circumstances which our covert behaviors provide. Thus 
inflexible behavior patterns often appear to be more integrabie with 
covert behavior for it is many times (though not always) in this way 
that acquired aspects of emotional reaction patterns develop. 

This above assumption which must be posited emphasizes the im- 
portance of long term observation. Also, it restrains speculation 
regarding the nature of covert taxis behaviors. Another assumption 
supplements the first, for it provides a sound and well-defined ba- 
sis for inferring any changes in any behaviors, including covert be- 
haviors ■ 

An organism «ay respond to well defined releasers 10 with 
stage-typical perceptions, cognitions, and cognitive processes 
(ail type one taxis behaviors) . Changes in such behaviors 
must be caused by associative and/or discriminative learning 
in order to establish newly acquired aspects. An organism, 
of course, may also respond to releasers with stage-typical 
overt taxis behaviors, but in addition some of these overt 
behaviors may be shifted towards new releasers correpsonding 
to new innate action patterns. Any acquired, components of 
these behaviors will be the product of associative and/or 
discri.inative learning. Covert, and overt behaviors »ay be 



"We: Releasers which were effective or which beca.e effective dur 
in3 earlier stages of development re.ain effective in impor- 
tant ways, though they rarely result in shifts in overt be- 
havior . 
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inter coordinated by associative or disassociat i ve (discriaina- 
tive) learning. 

This assump't ion is assumed to hold true for any changes at any 
tiae in any overt or covert behaviors. Any covert behavior or any 
group of patterned covert behaviors must reoccur in exactly the same 
■anncr as last observed unless evidence for and evidence of further 
acquired aspects have in fact been observed. Specifically, for fur- 
ther development, two or aore behaviors Covert or covert) aust have 
had the proper circuastances for their functioning and there aust be 
an observable basis in the environment for further learning. This 
assumption deserves the aost careful consideration with regard to 
inferred covert behaviors which can still be seen as patterns relat- 
ed to innate action patterns or still-distinct acquired action pat- 
terns. 

Further controls should be placed on any interpretation of be- 
havior. When interpreting taxis behavior we aust abide by establish- 
ed and necessarily relevant biological principles : For one, it 
would be best if we could abide by the principle of hoaeostas i s in 
all organismic functioning and would seem necessarily applicable. 

For the reader who does not fully understand homeostasis, hope- 
fully the following definition will suffice. Principle of Homeosta- 
sis (as it applies to psychology): All basic behavior (species-typ- 
ical behavior) either returns the organism to some steady state or 
is directly instrumental towards establishing the next level or de- 
gree of adaptation. During development it is probable that the lat- 
ter type of homeostatic behavior shall have to be viewed on two le- 
vels: On one level 'the behavior may serve to better adapt the organ- 
ism to its present environment. At the same time, elements of the 
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behavior »ay be instrumental in promoting the stimulus pattern neces 

f 

sary to release new innate action patterns of the next developmental 
stage. In this latter regard, the behavior can be viewed as sub- 
serving a superordinate system — naseiy t the system of innate ac- 
t i on patterns. 

Unfortunately it will not be possible, at least intiaiiy, to 
give ail behavior the proper hcmeostat ic interpretation because su- 
perordinate systems controlling behavior and its development will 

need to become better understood first. Nonetheless, important/ gen- 

/ 

eral patterns and relatively unmcdi f iable innate action patterns can 
be gi #en a homeostat ic interpretation in the initial stages of 
study. 

Not only will it be difficult, initially, to give all behavior 
a homeostatic interpretation because we do not understand superordi- 
nate systems, but also we are not initially sure which behaviors are 
species-typciai and which are individualistic. Much confusion can 
result from interpreting too soon. In the first studies of the hu- 
man we shall begin to understand superordinate systems and come up 
with hypotheses as to which behaviors are general species-typical 
behaviors (present throughout life) or which are stage-common, spe- 
cies-typical behaviors. After further studies we can begin to give 
homeostatic interpretations to more possibly species-typical behav- 
iors. It must again be noted that in ethologicai studies invi dual- 
ist ic aspects (subsets) of behavior are not studied, but are consid- 
ered essentially as random noise. It is this writer's belief that 
understanding the nature of the species must proceed any indepth un- 
derstanding of individual characteristics. 

There is another important principle to abide by when interpret 
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ing species- typical behavior ' Ail basi c f species- typical behaviors 
«ust be v £ ewed as adaptive* Only this view is evoiutienarily accept- 
able. Behavior may be viewed as adaptive in two ways: (}) Behavior 
must adapt the organists to the environment. (2) Ail behavior must 
also have a "good fit" with other known behavior patterns the organ- 
is* possesses. In principle, one couid simply view, behavior as adap- 
tive to the environment , if indeed we couid somehow J.ntuit what is 
important in the environment as a who le . But, since we are not 
blessed with such a gift of true objectivity, we must take both of 
the two y iews of adaptive behavior. In short, we must look to the 
organism for clues about what "the environment" is. Vet, one must 
not lose sight/of the fact that to be in accord with the adaptive 
principle, all behavior must be hypothesized to have very appropri- 
ate releasers (stimuli or classes of stimuli) in the environment. 
These releasers must be observed as such. 

As with the principle of homeostasis, only general or relative- 
ly unsodifiable behaviors can be given a fairly good adaptive inter- 
pretation at first. Again, after initial studies, hypotheses can be 
drawn about how the adaptive principle can be further applied. 

Abiding by these two well-founded fundamental biological prin- 
ciples will allow future scientists to avoid the recent tendency of 
simply comparing ail behavior to phenomenologicai norms. By this, I 
mean the prevalent tendency to compare ail behavior to standards 
'which are based on a collection of various hard Jfefi ass ess facts, in- 
corporated into a descriptive model of normative behaviors. The 
normative, co»«n or typical, behaviors are described with regard to 
how they appear to function in adults during periods of short-term 
observation. Such practice is most clearly typified by the work of 
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modern social cognitive psychologists,. This tendency has always re- 
sulted" in views of hy*sn functioning as either! normative (typical) 
which, though described, is rather uninteresting and unexplained, OR 
irrational, and only thus is more aaenable to research and explana- 
tion. This kind of view has always bothered »e, not only because 
psychologists become prone uo view humans as a little too irrational 
on the basis of tNeir studies, but because a good informative 
account of the nature of the wei i - functioning individual is always 
lacking. In making this criticism I as reminded of a quote by Ewer- 
son: "Away profane philosopher, seekest thou in nature a cause? 
Thou must feel it and love it; thou must behold it in a spirit as 
grand as that by which it exists, ere thou cans * t know the law." 

At this point, the reader may still have questions regarding 
what characterizes a simple taxis behavior (type one) as opposed to 
taxis behaviors which are being affected by an innate action pat- 
tern . How to differentiate simple, independent taxi* behaviors from 

r 

the observable manifestations of an innate action pattern is a very 
important question and requires a more complete Answer than one can 
obtain from the information© given so far. Let's review the nature 
of taxis behaviors and innate action patterns for this purpose and 
at the same time cite information on how these behaviors possibly 
relate to memory. I will then close this section of the chapter 
with a view on the evolutionary significance of the behavior we have 
been discussing. 

C. Differentiating * Innate Action Patterns" and Independent 
Taxis Behaviors During Observational Study 

Simple (independent, type one) taxis behaviors are in fact 
those of one*s behaviors which are simply "being acquired", by being 
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associated together or disassociated. The actual physical acquisi- 
tion is soie structural or cheaical change which is not observable. 
Simple taxis behaviors can be characterized as responses which are 
in the process (again, sispie learning is the process) of integrat- 
ing with one another in response to perceptually or eognitiveiy sisi 
iar, but not identical, environmental circumstances. Of course (in 
fact, by def intion) , similar releasers are involved. Through this 
process certain environmental similarities are discovered; thus, al- 
ternatively, this aspect of taxis be* avior^ functioning may in part 
be viewed as further integrates perceptually or eognitiveiy similar 
aspects or circumstances of one's environment. 

To complete the picture of this aspect of taxis behavior func- 
tion we must note that, at the same t ime f different classes of stim- 
uli in the environment are being defined as certain taxis behaviors 
are found ineffective when applied with each other. This will re-* 
suit in discriminative learning and in this way taxis behaviors will 
become disassociated- Of course T it is the corresponding aspects of 
the environment which will become disassociated and discriminated. 

Simple independently functioning taxis behaviors adapt an organ- 
ism to simple new patte rns of stimuli in the environment or better 
integrate the organism with aspects of a rather familiar environment 
by their exercise. In contrast, when taxis behaviors have been 
shifted in their functioning (or response characteristics) by an in- 
nate action pattftrn , they will slowly integrate themselves with the 
new or relatively new innate action pattern and thus better inte- 

r 

grate the organise with the eore or less generat environwental cir- 
cumstances in which it finds itself. Phenoeenoiogicaily these taxis 
responses are responses to wha t is sig^ni f lea nt ly new to -the subject 
in what would earlier have been vi ewed as envlroneental circuw- 
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stance s very si si lax to those previousl y experi speed , 

The human subject is aware (cognizant) of some of the fanettaa- 
ins of taxis behaviors which have lost recently developed or as they 
are still developing. But the human in the early stages of develop- 
ment is never aware of the behavior patterning because he is not a- 
ware of what further adaptation it will bring. Nonetheless, in the 
proper circumstances, the subject is very aware of the releasers as 
important stimuli, though one should not expect them to be viewed as 
socially important, and thus, regarded as important by the subject 
when and if he is questioned . Humans are simply very aware of the 
releasers and this will be reflected overtly by the attention given 
to these stimuli and by some overt taxis behaviors* We might never 
becose aware of the patterning of the behavioral responses Unless we 
study psychology, for the patterning oftentimes roughly corresponds 
to what becomes the pattern of reality itself. 

As taxis behaviors, including, of course, well integrated in- 
nate and acquired action patterns, beco»e well established they 
oftentimes become further integrated and come to function as part of 
our cognitive-perceptual system. From another standpoint, these pat- 
terns of reacting, once established, result in stabilized releasers. 
These releasers, o f course, have acquired components corresponding 
to the spec ies- type i al acquired action patterns. At one time or an- 
other, we are particularly aware of the stabilized releasers and 
acutely aware of their utility for g&inina access to the representa- 
tions of past associations and behaviors in long-term; memory. Be- 
cause of their utility in fulfilling this function, the neural 
"traces' (representations) of the stabilized releasers appear to be 
stored or integrated in a part of the brain that functions as a go- 
between between short-term and long-term memory. It setts that re- 
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presentations of relatively new, and and newly stabilized, releasers 
become integrated or incorporated with the representations of re- 
leasers of past ^e^ciopitem in a special fynetionai part of t*he 



brain 




The integration of releasers is a basic perceptual learning pro 
cess and probably has its physiological basis (referred to in the 
last paragraph) in the temporal lobe of the brain, where evidence of 
"memory probes" 1 has been shown. While our cerebrum nay reflect 
all ou ~ perceptual experience and associations, it is the "probes" 
we use to saake new (present) meaning out of what we have "stored". 
The ^robes' are our access to long-term memory- Our short-term mem 
ory , our working memory, is normally of very limited capacity, but 
this assures that we deal cognitiveiy and perceptually with a limit- 
ed amount of stimuli and a correspondingly limited amount of taxis 
behavior. Short-ter& memory can access portions of long-term memory 
through the use of the "probes" . Which " probes " are used depend on 
w h a t is, or what has recently been, the subject of our attention. 
The limited capacity of short-term memory is an especially elegant 
adaptation when considered along with the large capacity of our 
cerebrui and its probes, and the largely innate integration of all 
three systems with our system of emotions. It assures that the ac ~ 
i uued aspects of the adaptation process are carefully regulated. 

D . The Adap tedness of Behavior 

Earlier I s'lid that innate action patterns differ in what I 
ter$ "flexibility'". As I noted before what this actually means is 

' * At k i nson and Shiffron, Scientific Ape r i can, August , 19 71. 
l2 Ib_id. 
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flexibility of application, or with regard to the observable innate 
action patterns, how flexibly they are " rei eased ,: , I noted that the 
sere flexible innate , action patterns will bsca$@ mora thoroughly in- 
tegrated with overt taxis befmviors and will become aspects of, or 
will be manifested by. more of one's stage-comisson taxis behavior. 
Other, more rigid, less flexibly applied, I ess easi 1 y released in- 
nately guided taxis behaviors achieve sc^e integration perceptual 1 y 
and cognuiveiy, bv t do not often become aspects of other stage- 
common taxis behaviors. &hat is the adaptive "purpose** i n this; how 
does the fact that some innate action patterns come to be general i v 
applied, while others are fixed and respond only to rather part icu~ 
lar and definite circumstances, aid in adaptation 7 

Let's i^-.'k at examples and see if we can speculate on the an- 
swer to this question. Distress and shame are relatively fixed re- 
sponses, showing the mark of relatively inflexible innate action pat- 
terns. So are fear and guilt and oti:er less important H secondary e- 
lotions" . In contrast, the innate action patterns which eventually 
result in cogr.tive or perceptual developments become so pervasive 
mat they determine the face of reality itself. How might this be 
adtpti ve 9 

E. motions most often occur in social situations or when oie de~ 
-ires to return to a real or imagined social relationship- One 
sugnt hypothesize that we need to indicate our difficulties in main- 
taining certain primary relationships i n reliable and socially recog- 
nizable ways* Emotions may serve as an automatic *ode of communica- 
tion between ourselves and others (or, upon reflection, between our- 
self and imagined others). In contrast, cognitive processes are 
never clearly manifest to others who are not intentionally engaged 
in extensive long-term, observation. Cognitive processes are not in- 
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nstely communicated and much of the development of cognition or co§- 
native processes is therefore not normally per ceptiPie to others. 
They are guided in their development and then on a continuing basis 
by subtle innate action patterns (innate perceptual biases) , which 
are nonetheless of great importance. 

It is necessary that we maintain social relationship: with our 
fellow creatures and that we have the ability to compare ourselves 
with others and mode 1 their behavior. Ye t f experiments have demon - 

if 

3 t rated that even modeling may not be manifest. Our reactive emo- 
tions are apparently sufficient for maintaining social relation- 
ships. They act as easily recognized symbols (releasers) as others 
assess our behavior and when we assess our own behavior or the behav 
icr o; ; others. There is* of course, sore evidence of come flexibil- 
ity even in these relatively fixed action patterns, for these reac- 
tions differ reliably with age. While maintaining a certain cons tan 
c v of form, the reactive emotions may change in some respects due to 
me change in interactions with others and the environment accompany 
ing cognitive developments. 
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Chapter I , Section II 
Critique of Freudian and Erik sonian Theories 

Freudian and neo-Freudian theories give a general appraisal of 
human development and personality and indeed are uniquely noteworthy 
as important attempts to deal with the subject as a whole. But, in 
spite of the sensitivity, and even the qualitative insight fulness , 
of their pheno*enoiogicai descriptions, their ex planatio ns for the 
phenomenology are not* for the most part, well-founded- In other 
words, their interpretations of causes of behavior are not well- 
founded. 

I shall begin by describing ?*nd offering a critique of the gen- 
eral characteristics of Freudian personality theory. Many of the 
name general concepts which I shall examine can be found in neo- 
Freudian theories, We will then take a closer look and examine the 
classical Freudian stages of development and also Erikson's stages 
of development. I shall then present an alternative viewpoint on 
similar matters. There are, of course, neo-Freudian theories other 
than Enkcon's, out since they are all similar from an ethoiogist's 
point of view and since Erikson's Cheory is widely known and 
accepted, it is the one I choose to examine. 

There exists very little data upon which to base any accural: 
comprehensive description of development. Thus, my alternative ex- 
planation of developmental stages will be brief and of a general and 
somewhat speculative nature* Though *y viewpoint will be of the 
lost general nature, it will nonetheless be based, as much as possi- 
ble, on the organism's relationship with its environment. It will 
be an empirically based interpretation resting on internal (covert) 
behaviors only so much as it aust . /-Covert behaviors will be de- 
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scribed in only the mast general terms an .ill always correspond 
with stimuli in the environment. It is not that I believe that co- 
vert behaviors. are nsfc important* Fro» **hat I* vn said earlier in 
the chapter the reader knows I believe they are of the utmost impor - 
tance. But one should begin by describing the empirical relation- 
ship of the organism to the environment. Any further speculation 
can wait. Since the basis of ail behaviors: and behavior changes has 
already been defined, a good scientist will wait until he has 
observed the organism enough to draw justifiable and practical hypo- 
theses about the specific nature of covert behaviors. It would not 
be prudent to speculate any mote than necessary to deal with the 
issues at hand. 

A. The General Nature of Freudian Theory 

Freud and his followers appeared to take a broader view of hu- 
man development which would seem to allow for an open-minded assess- 
ment of all possible types of innate behaviors and ail possible 
$ e c nan i s?s s of behavior change. Unfortunately, a large part of the 
lata used to support Freudian (and neo-Freudian) developmental theo- 
r a w2 s collected during the interview session or modeled on such 
behavioral data collected. Thus, we would not be surprised to see 
behavioral processes and mechanisms of behavior change modeled on 
short-term processes when the theory is used to explain the origin 
of specific behaviors or behavioral changes. Once again, one can 
readily find indications of time-biased interpretat ionos of behav- 
ior. As was the case when behavior istic notions were reinterpreted, 
an ethologicai re interpretation of Freudian theory will allow one to 
avoid Baking any unwarranted preconditions about types^of _caus<$- 
effect sequences based on a limited sampling of behavior. 
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On the positive side, f reus} and his followers did attempt to 
make some assumptions about human behaviors based on the necessarily 
applicable biological principle of homeostasis. But, they also mo- 
deled behavioral processes and mechanisms of behavior change on the 
principle of conservation of energy from the physical sciences. 
And, the way this was done was not well-founded. It was posited 
that a certain amount of m 1 ibidinal energy* is constantly present. 
Though certain environmental stimuli were thought to act as quasi -re- 
leasers (including, wost particularly, the erogenous zones) and 
thought to heighten 1 ibidinal drives, there were always 1 ibidinal en- 
ergy and organisiic needs that could be called into play to explain 
developmental activity which was not directly hinging on interaction 
with the environment* 

To add espiripai plausibility to this latter practice, people 
were often cited as the naturally chosen, " best* sources of iibidi- 
nal gratifications whenever possible and plausible, though classes 
of inanimate objects were sometimes cited in this regard. The pro- 
cess of d i sp lacs sent was often involved. Displacements were thought 
possible whenever the "real source* of J ibidinai satisfaction was 
blocked and its attainment was prevented by factors (esp. caretak- 
ers) in the environment* Some of this displacement activity was a- 
dapiive and when this was the case the "energy* was said to be sub- 
i i raated „ Subl i ssatio n was possible because of the human ability to 
"reason" and ''reality test*. Huians, they said, have these abili- 
ties as a result of ego development. But reasoning abilities were 
rarely considered to have adaptive functions of their own; in fact, 
such ego f unctions were energized when direct and immediate gratifi- 
cation of the basic 1 ibidinal needs was not allowed for by the en- 
vironment or by one's parents o~ caretakers. Reality was mcorpor- 



ated (knowledge of reality was gained) only as was necessary in this 
regard. The actual matters reasoned about were poorly defined and 
the reasoning processes themselves were poorly defined* Moreover, 
it can be said that the reasoning processes of the ego were largely 
modeled on the adult understanding or assessment of the environment 
and even the "wishful thinking* of the id was sometimes modeled on 
adult needs. The theory did require that one consider the child's 
^ i tuai ton and take certain past and present developmental conflicts 
into account but did not require much else; other considerations 
taken into account vary fro* theorist to theorist, but they are 
never well defined or sufficient. 

Finally, .the main effect of satisfying one's basic needs as 
best as one could was the "reduction of energy*. Ail behaviors were 
directly linked to this aim. Even the development of the capacity 

for abstract thinking, with the advent of the super f go « was viewed 

i 

primarily as serving this purpose. Like ego functions, the superego 
functions exist largely because they are forced to exist* Only 
through ego behaviors and superego type behaviors could the various 
drive energies find ways to be reduced, given societal inhibitions 
arid given "reality* as it is. 

Most everyone has some. ideas of the problem with this outlook, 
out tnev ought to be enumerated.- 

U> Freudians and neo-Freudians describe the human as having 
covert behaviors which are not highly adaptive. They, for the most 
part, s Amply allow the subject to adapt as he sust . And* they are 
often learned inhibitions, at odds with "natural aims*. The degree 
of adaptation, in theory, can vary widely depending on the care the 
child receives. But even after considering the best care, one gets 
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a picture of the subject as an organisi* which retains irrational 
wisheu, that cannot be satisfied, and which has internal processes 
that inhibit desired gratifications. This view is in sharp contrast 
to what ethciogists have observed regarding the behavior of other 
aniwais. Virtually all spec ies- t yp i cai animal behaviors are more 
adaptive than anyone could have imagined. 

(2) "Energy" is a concept that always needs development and 
refinement. In the case of the Freudian and neo-Freudian concepts, 
the energized behaviors should have been better defined; this is to 
say, they should have sore accurately described environmental 
releasers. To an ethlogist, ail behavior must be directly interac- 
live with we 1 1 defined aspects of the environment and innate action 
patterns must be released by environmental stimuli or classes of 
stimuli. The patterns of behavior which follow should have a clear- 
iy adaptive function or lay the groundwork for other more adaptive 
behaviors. No " pr e-progr ammed* behavior without clear cut environ- 
mental releasers should ever be posited. Even behavior which is 
prompted by internal physio log ical states must be re 1 eased by (or if 
you prefer: ,? released on*) features of th_e environ m ent . Moreover, 

ail releasers should be ecological iy appropriate, given the organ- 

f 3 

isfc's niche and his other behaviors. Only such a view of behavior 
abides '* y very basic evolutionary principles* 

(3) Freudians never demonstrated that behaviors could best be 
described in tans of the few well-defined releasers they did pro- 
pose — nanely » the erog en ous zones. Because of this, their other 
dynamics of behavior are then suspect from the start* ^ 

(4) Because some of the ^reucii&n and neo-Freudian concepts re- 

The human niche is the whole-world niche, 
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quire little empirical support (little evidence), th<*y put few inter 
pretive restraints on ^he way covert processes should be viewed. 
This is an especially important profiles in regard to the vsry impor- 
tant unconscious proc esses or m . ^aniass , Unconscious wishes , often 
viewed as irrational, were interpreted as the result of what were 
largely or even entirely coveft processes* And this was often done 
using an adult sodel of cognitions and cognitive processes. More- 
over, "unconscious thoughts", often of a non-rational nature, were 
frequently posited, though often implicitly, and these were similar- 
lv interpreted. 

Today we know that the use of adult processes as a model for 
childhood processes is most often unacceptable . But this may be the 
least of the problems with the Freudian interpretation of uncon- 
scious processes. Given the perspective on behavior and behavior 
change presented earlier in the chapter, it is highly questionable 
whether "unconscious wishing* can be considered as fundamentally the 
result of covert behaviors. No covert processes, considered alone, 
can be accurate 1 y characterized as "wishing 0 , which has an effect on 
the organiss. Furthermore, there are certainly no covert, uncon- 
scious processes which can be considered non-rational or unrelated 
to rationality. Let's examine the problem further and then see what 
types of circumstances and behaviors can most closely fit the de- 
scription of "unconscious wishing*. 

Behaviors must undergo extensive development if they are to 
co*e to have covert counterparts and must undergo even more develop- 
ment if they are to function automatically as unconscious covert be- 
haviors^ Recall that ail covert behaviors must first be avert, and 
integrated (or intercoordinated) amongst themselves, before becom- 
ing cognitiveiy or perceptually integrated (before developing cogni- 




tive or perceptual counterparts). If ail this has occurred such 
behaviors nay cease to have overt manifestations and have a continu- 
ing functioning only through corresponding aspects of cognition or 
perceptual processes. It is still later that they may he further in 
tegrated, specifically when subsumed by new cognitive or perceptual 
developments. And it is only at this point that they function as un 
conscious (automatic) , covert cognitive or perceptual directives and 
act to determine what aspects of the environment the organism reacts 
to at all. As such, they are best understood as fixed aspects of 
perception and cognition (with corresponding fixed releasers) and 
not as "wishes" . Moreover, such behaviors will develop only if they 
are normally adaptive or based an a stage-typical integrative capa- 
city which, no matter how uniquely applied by a given individual, 
has an adaptive functioning similar in ail members of the species- 
Such covert, unconscious processes of thought or perception can 
never be understood as primarily irrational or non-rational. The 
upact of covert cognitive-perceptual directives on which aspects of 
the environment are reacted to and which are not is not certain, but 
on .§ way be sure that a con sistency in overt behaviors must be i_n^ 
voived in any »al a dapt i on (irrationality) which continues to affect 
t he in div i dua l . 

Can recall from long-term memory lead to maiadaptat ion? Can 
this be the fundamental source or cause of irrational, potentially 
harmful "wishful thinking"? The e tho 1 ogi st * s answer to these ques- 
tions is a firs "no". Recall fro* long-term memory cannot occur \or 
be considered to have any effect), unless overt behavior also re- 
flects a concern with the key aspects nf things or events which are 
recalled. There are distinct limitations regarding the way icng- 
tera leiory be "probed 41 , though in a well adapted individual this 
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*av be a subtle process involving numerous cognitive processes. 

Is it possible that overt behaviors ®ay be involved in uncon- 
scious processes and is it possible that they assay be described as 
non-rat ionai unconscious ^wishing* 9 The answer is clearly "yes R on 
both counts. First, there are groups of behaviors which when ab- 
stracted from behavior in general and viewed operating together 
could be characterized as non-rational • and in some eventualities* 
even irrational "wishing". It is conceivable that if not further 
intercoordinated in the course of normal development they ecu i d re- 
suit in serious adaptational problems. Furthermore, the possibility 
of an individual being unconscious or unaware of the nature and di- 
rectedness of such overt behavior patterns is not unlikely. Recall 
that behaviors are often patterned innately and the developing indi- 
vidual is not aware of this. As in Freudian theory, the ability of 
the individual to inter coordinate the affected taxis behaviors, and 
these with other taxis behaviors, depends somewhat on past adapta- 
tions. If oast adaptations have been poor or not completed, further 
b- -.avioral i n t e r coor d i nat i ons may be difficult. Not being aware of 
the nature of one's behavior is non-rational in the sense that it is- 
plies one is not evaluating his overt behavior and the environment 
well (that is, covertly). This, in fact, is likely the case if an 
individual's behaviors in the environment are not well intercoordi- 
nated, for behaviors in such a state are not easily integrable * in- 
to" cognitions and cognitive processes. They will therefore not be 
well understood in any way. If the sa«e aspects of the sasse environ- 
mental objects continue to act as releasers of the same basically 
innate action pattern and if further integration of this innate 
action pattern and the affected taxis behaviors is slow or not forth 
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coming, " any adaptive problems will continue and may get worse ac n?w 
innate action patterns emerge, Further integration of these behav- 
iors or M X*m% M in these bchsviars sust seethe* ao- 
cur, if one is to have further cognitive development in this area of 
functioning and if one is to have further understanding of one's own 
behaviors. 

The concept of * unconscious thinking" is even more unacceptable 
than that of covert unconscious wishing. It is not only a contradic- 
tion m terms, but in fact there is nothing that this term may de- 
scribe in a useful way. "Thinking* > in any meaningful sense of the 

ten, cannot be considered as anything but a conscious , rather deli- 

) 

berate process. Also, contrary to the impression one might get from 
Freudian theory, thinking is a highly adaptive process in its own 
right. Even in cas^s of serious mai adapt at i ons f it is f in general 
highly adaptive. This is because the system of cognitions and cogni- 
tive processes is for the mo s t part a system which is pervasive in 
its effects and one which originates a& the product of the integra- 
tion of the perceptual system with a large, well integrated system 
of overt behavior. In the process, you will recall, the overt behav- 
iors often lose their overt functioning and in effect become aspects 
of a perceptual and/or cognitive system which manipulates aspects of 
? !~* c environment internally. (It should be obvious that long-term 
memory is necessarily involved in this process-) Both the Integra- 
t ion of overt behaviors with perceptions, ete. and the' emergence of 
new behavioral patterns which shall determine the sub-sequent steps 
in perceptual-cognitive development are innately controlled. Purely 
de ve 1 opientai thought »al adap tat I ons , not due to physiological ab- 
norwaiity, are very limited in scope when compared to the positive 
adaptive value of cognitions and cognitive processes, 
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it should be clear by now that any explanation of the genesis 
of developmental problems due to experiential factors cannot be 
given in terms of s&i&d&ptive thought processes alsn^* EnviFenaent- 
ai factors and other behavioral systems; must be cited in order to ex- 
plain the development of any adaptat lonal problems of that sort. 
Most basically, this has to do with the fact that the environment 
must mediate all behavioral interaction and development. Bui it may 
be useful to note another ethologies! assumption not yet stated. It 
is an ethoiogxea] assumption that spe c i es ~ t y p i cai conflicts, in- 
cluding those which may result in psychological mai adap t$t x ons , can 

only be interpreted ter ss of conflict between two or more differ- 

I 4 

ent innate or acquired action patterns. The ethoiogicai view is 
that only such conflicts can result in the common developmental sal- 
adaptations which are not physiologically based. Given this view 
cognitions and cognitive processes can directly result in such con- 
flict nniy when: two (or more) largely separate cognitive systems, 
which have developed from two (or more) distinct innate action pat- 
terns that had become incompatible while functioning under different 
environmental circumstances, are released simultaneously when cir- 
cumstances (releasers) become w » i x e d " . It should not be hard to be- 
lieve that conflict usually occurs between the innate action pat- 
terns or acquired action patterns which have not yet been inter co-- 
ordinated and integrated cogmtively . For example, conflicts of 
tni ; :ort ®&y frequently occur during development when an indivi- 
dual's eaotionai reactions are not suited to a relatively new level 
of general behavioral functioning resulting from the emergence of a 
flexibly-applied innate action pattern, 

* ^An acquired action pattern 1 s an innate action pattern as it is af- 
ter undergoing the learning process* 
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&e have concluded that when behavior is c lose 1 v examined , cy;-a 

~ i 

tive processes are never seen to be the cause of ftsiadaptat ions. 
But thm importance of eegrt* t s v# processes for adaptat i<m at* at not fer 
overlooked. Thought processes are covert taxis behaviors which are 
always applied in developmental conflicts and normally aid in their 
resolution. In cases where mai adap tat i on occurs, thought proce^;?^, 
at least in the early stages of the problem, accurately reflect both 
the problem, f r o» the developing individual's cognitive perspective, 
and any adaptive inabilities of which he is aware. Also thera»kutic 
resolution of difficult adaptive problems will be aided by helping 
the subject to guide the application of ail relevant taxis behav- 
iors, including thoughts. Thought guidance aid's in the subject's 
assessment and proper intercoordination of the conflicting behav- 
iors. 

(5> Freudians and neo-Freudians _~pend much time analyzing con- 
flicts. These conflicts are conceptualized as conflicts between ego 
functions and i d^ type behaviors (libidinai drives) or between super- 
ego and id-type behaviors. Most often, most of the behaviors in- 
volved are thought to be covert. Emotional responses are considered 
3 s factors involved in conflict and in the interpretation of con 
fi»ct. though they are, for the most part, simply viewed as giv: 
the conflict its impact. Ethologists nave found that sc i en 1 1 f i - 6. ; I < 
seaningfui conflicts (those which are spec i es- ty p i ca I ) occur : * 
tween di .« nnate action patterns and/or between different ac 

quired action patterns. In addition to the fact that only such con- 
flicts will be species typical, only such conflicts will be impor- 
tant , In contrast, in the Freudian view, ego and superego behav- 
iors involved in conflicts have no innate patterning of their own. 
Recall that they are in effect viewed as 1 acquired, derived frow 
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t 1-< p b a s ; c 1 a b i d i n a 1 dnve: present at birth. Freudians interpret 
the results of supposed conflict and eaot *onai responses after the 
fart and an such a way as to fit their theory. 

Fthoiogzsts have observed five or six results of conflicts be- 
twe-n innate and/or acquired action patterns. Two of them are most 
interesting: One possibility is that when two incompatible innate 

acquired) action patterns are both released by the circumstances 
(stimuli or classes of stimuli) in the environment, a third pattern- 
ed response (innate or acquired action pattern) is&y be released. Of 
course, since its threshold has been reached by the circumstances 
•-.now including the conflicting behaviors), this third behavior 
Pattern is innately adaptive. An excellent human example jf this 
occurs when a young child*:; assessment of the environment and his 
o t her relevant t a v t s behaviors (or his assessment thereof) conflict. 

His response is often distress. T h i s third behavior pattern is 
frequently effective and adaptive. It signals the confl;ct to an 
a a u 1 1 and tne adult aide the child in dealing with circumstances, 
:t s o u i d o e clear that emotional responses have effects w h x c h are 
'if to" c specific than simply giving a conflict its trauma value, 

! - i a L n e r interesting possibility occurs lore frequently i n 
facte mature children or adults. It occurs when one's assessment of 
trie environment is in error and the behavior one attempts (or would 
attempt ; is w o u i i b e J very ineffective or inefficient. In the 

sufficiently mature individual this will result in the application 
of othar basic taxis behaviors in order tc reassess and learn what 
went wrong* 

it is important to note 4 ft at it is possioA* that soiaus^s 
either or both of the two noted reactions to conflict say be applied 
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in the s a ® e circumstances. The fact thai this ig true mav facili- 
tate and help account for certain acquired action patterns — i n par 
t leoiar , acquired e*ot ion^i reactions such as eanteipt and snger. 
These seefi to be the result of an inter coordination of aspects of 
the oasic emotion of distress with certain cognitions and cognitive 
a recesses. (Again, recall that cognitive behaviors are tavxs behav- 
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The Freudian and Eriksoman Stages of Development 



N ? v t w e will take a look at the Freudian and Er i k s o man under- 
standings of stage-typical behaviors. Then I shall attempt to pre- 
sent the et ho logical alternative interpretations of what may have 
been their observations. The etftoiogical perspective will still 
make use of a stage concept, but it should be viewed partly as a 
t r, o i t c r s u t w Ci r i z J n g the o^srvst i ons of periods of h u se? a n develop- 
ment . Since I am going to be soeaking to the issue of stages, 
::<-fore o^inn.ng, I ought to say more about the ethologicai view on 
w ^ a i i " k p o w n ?i z tne continuity/discontinuity issue regarding devei 
r. o me.it. 

! 3 *• i s behaviors are normally very adaptive at any given point 
* ^ no ve 1 oowen t : innate action patterns are released and are develop' 
m --J i n 3 n eminent! y adaptive way? and £ n y n ^ ■** i n n a t a actio n pat t e i n I 
tr:3t unfold later du; if^j development are also normally and in ssost 
regards very adaptive. All this implies smooth functioning and 
s^a^h development* Looking at it from another standpoint- Releas- 
ers are specific stimuli or specific classes of stimuli encountered 
in various species-tvoical circumstances. These specific stimuli 
are replaced by new classes of releasers only because they yield im 
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proved adaptation or immediately result .in new behavior and in behav 
lor changes (through learning) which yield improved adaptation. A- 
jsi n , t - r o ?ri t i 3 point o > v i 8 w * one s ^ o u 1 o c x p g c t 3 r s t h c r z in o o t n 
functioning anc- gradual development. 

Yet, although development most often and in general appears 
fairly smooth and continuous, major shifts in behavior may be detect 
ed during close extensive longitudinal observation. Radical, quali- 
tative changes in the nature of overt behavior will be seen over 
use as the result of the behavioral shifts. Soon qualitative 
changes in covert behavior will also be inferable. Given these 
facts 3nd the fact that one must sunnarize one's observations, it is 
impossible to describe human development without speaking in terms 
of stages. Now let's look first at the classical Freudian stages 
and then look at Erikson's stages, then the ethoiogieal viewpoint 
w ; 1 I be presented. 

Freud's Oral St. age. F;-ud believed that the developments in 
t_ k * first year of life could be described as centered around oral- 
tvoe activities, Apparent 1 y because of the young organism's "fasci- 
-at ion" with the activities of his rsouth, ail activities were pat- 
terned after what the mouth does to get what it wants. In short, 
t n e or#anis®'s behaviors were all incorporative in some way or o t 

. T^is was the sode of satisfying all needs. Somehow, all an m 
f ant's "needs* at this stage were seen as being best characterized 
as "basic bodily needs", much like eating. 

Inability to develop satisfactory ego functioning during the 
oral stage could result in continued operation of oral mode behav- 
iors. This would be so in spite of conflict (with "reality") and an 
* iety because any other type of behavior would yield further uncer- 
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taint v due to the fact that "reality" h ■* d not been Sufficiently" or 

"properly'* incorporated. At other tises, an individual with poor 

v 
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higher (more adaptive) level, but because of a weak or uncertain 
"foundation" he couid easily regress d u r i rvg times of conflict. 

Even an adult who had experienced just a small but "signifi- 
cant degree* of trouble during oral stage development say be persis- 
tently "love starved". This may result in a passive and dependent 
person lacking in self-confidence or, oddlv enough, in an aggressive 
or greedy individual. Which result depended on the "'severity" of 
the problems and when d unrig the first year the problems in adapta- 
tion developed. Improper care of insufficient care by parents was 
always cited as the cause of the problems. In severe cases of raai- 
adaptation, any significant affront to what the individual views as 
is reality (what he has managed to incorporate) is responded to with 
3a n ic and de f ens i veness . Primitive defense mechanisms predominate. 
Because of the irrationality of this behavior, in later childhood or 
adulthood the individual may engage in severe self -recrimination. 

Freud's Anal Stage. In the second year of life the mode of ac- 
t [ v | >, y i - modeled or, the ability to control the anal sphincter . 
!his is the anal stage. In Freudian literature it seems accurate 
singly to say that the child is interested in what he can control in 

r a I though conflicts are very likely to occur with regard to 
control of the anal sphincter (i.e. with toilet training). Just as 
the south was the erogenous rone in stage one, the anal sphincter is 
the erogenous zone and the center of attention throughout this sec- 
ana stage of development. if parents are too harsh during this 
stage, the child say develop an aggressive isode of behavior towards 
authority which will be hard to supplant and, even if overcome, may 
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ppear in later conflict situations (i.e. the individual mav at 
tiwes regress and snow behaviors typical of this early stage of de- 
velopment) . Thus, once again an early mode of functioning say con- 
tinue into adulthood. 

Another possible outcome of ma I adap tat i on during the anal stage 
is that an individual may value "obvious* and trivial possessions or 
normally unimportant personal characteristics as reflecting import- 
ant personal traits. He rr, ay be unduely sensitive about such things. 
Correspondingly, all behaviors of others which are potentially rele- 
vant to these bases of self-attributions are viewed defensively and 
often as judgments on his self-attributions and self concept. He re- 
sponds with defense mechanisms, though these iteehanissis are not as 
primitive as those used by individuals with serious oral f ^ A_a_ti o n s • 

Freud's Third Stage ± the Pha_i_l_i_c Stage. The genital area is 
the ere ge nous zone of this stage. " This is by far the most important 
stage in the Freudian theory of development, lasting from about 
three vears to six years of age. Essentially, this is the most im- 
portant stage because lanv prooiems of conscience stem from maiadap- 
tations during development in this stage . Between three and six 
vears of age a child develops abstract abilities (superego functions 
and related ego functions) and is aPle to consider his behaviors and 
their consequences before possibly attempting to imitate the more 
complex behaviors of his same sexed parent in many respects. The ba- 
sis for the cognitive abilities involved is very poorly defined and 
these abilities are poorly described. Because of the child's "preoc- 
cupation" with the genital area, included prominently aiong the be- 
haviors he considers are s&x role behaviors. This leads, of course* 
to conflict (much of it supposedly covert fro* the vary begin- 
ning < * > > and to a system of adaptive controls on behavior known as 
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the QecU pus (male) or El ee tr a 'female) complex. The complex deve- 
lops as the child experiences interpersonal and tntraper sorai can- 
flict because of the fact that he cannot do everything thai *be fa- 
ther (male) or toother (female) does , 

Because of the child's new>y acquired abstract capacities, he 
is able to imagine conflicts resulting from some kinds of behavior, 
especially those associated with h<j u ;■ < role or with the sex act. 
Correspondingly he develops prohibition ' , not only against rather 
particular and simple types of overt means-ends behaviors as in the 
second stage of development, but against what can best be viewed as 
entire classes of behaviors, including certain naturally occur i ng 
thoughts (?). Such abilities are important examples of what is 
meant by superego behaviors or functions* This ability has firnt 
become significant and important in this stage and thus the superego 
is said to originate in this phallic stage. 

To give a more balanced account of superego functions one must 
note that the formation of ideals is a positive result of superego 
functioning. Identification with the same sexed parent, as much as 
appropriate, is aided by developing superego ideals. 

It is the numerous possibilities for errors in prohibitions or 
errors xn sex role identity that make such problems in this stage 
ihe cause of >sany future problems ( mai adap t at i on s) , Errors in super- 
ego pronibitions and superego ideals are seen as the source of un- 
warranted prohibitions and/or guilt in later life* Guilt is a pri~ 
nary characteristic of neurotic behav i or . Since guilt, in contrast 
to shase , first appears during the phallic stage, it is assumed that 
tni$> stage more than any later period of development is the sost 
likely source (of the cause) of neurosis • It is unclear how pro™ 
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bless in earlier stages might facilitate inappropriate guilt re- 
sponses and maladjusted superego functions. Problems from this 
tHfrd stage of development may lead to problems in either later 
childhood or adulthood, although the likelihood of problems is great 
er in adolescence and early adulthood when sex roles again become an 
issue for the developing individual. 

Freud's St ag e Four.^ Lat_ej^_c_y_ , Latency is the developmental 
period between ages six and twelve (approximately). It is viewed as 
a calm and undemanding period. More and important basic skills are 
developed, but sex role development is slow and gradual for the 
child thinks little about such aspects of himself (se 1 f - ident i ty) , 
Since adapt at i onai problems are most commonly associated with more 
intimate interpersonal behaviors, such as those developed in the 
first three stages of life, this stage is noU closely examined by 
the clinically -oriented Freudians, 

Freud's Stage Five- Adolescence. Sex role behavior becomes im- 
portant once again in adolescence. One's most basic skills have for 
the meet part oeen developed by now. The adolescent experiences a 
?i cwth putt and somehow becomes a war e of conflict-laden aspects of 
all h i -* previous developmental stages. Se 1 f - x dent i ty as a whole, a- 
ion; with a concern w^th sex role behaviors, somehow becomes an is- 
sue. Such developments are thought to be due to greater cognitive 
rapacities (oooriy defined) *nd also in part due to an individual's 
reaction to growth and hormonal changes. An individual experiencing 
the- developments of this stage ceites to consider hinself with regard 
to acting as an agent in society* Also* he must resolve any pro- 
o i e s h e may have which stay keep h.sm fro» having a satisfying rela- 
tionship with members of the opposite sex. It is important that 
one's basic feelings about oneself or others or one's conscience do 
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not prevent om from es-tabi i shi ng healthy and satisfying relation- 
chips with others* (Relationships with those of the opposite sex 
are 3ssy«ed %o fee mare jJUfe&jjr problem- ridden.) 

It is developments during the early stages stages one, two and 
three) which Freud considers most significant for character develop- 
sent. Good interpersonal relationships in adolescence are based 
largely upon these earlier adaptations and developments. Adoles- 
cence is also a special stage for it is a period when any problems 
an individual has developed can no longer be * latent * , as in stage 
four, but will become Bianifest . 

Erik Son . Erikson is a neo-Freudian- He takes both a psyche- 
sexual stage outlook and a psychosocial stage outlook on human devel- 
opment, Er i kson ' s psychosexuai perspective, which xs not nearly au 
popular as h s psychosocial perspective, is very similar to Freud's, 
Suffice it to say that he views the same general nod.es of intimate 
("sexual* 1 ) behavior (behavior with regard to caretakers) operating 
in the earlier stages of human development, but he shies away from 
centering the modes of behavior on particular * e ogenous zones"'. He 
•ices not believe that conflicts involving behavior associated with 
the erogenous zones are so especially pr ob i em- 1 aden . He is content 
to view children of different ages and at different stages as having 
different modes of adjusting to the intimate interpersonal aspects 
of his - orid. 

£s indicated, Er i kson f unlike Freud, Hoes not believe that ail 
behavior is best understood in terms of psychosexuai theory. In 
fact, he thinks that in most cases more can be understood by taking 
a psychosocial view. He is famous for his psycho-social stage 
theory of the "eight ages of man". But even this psychosocial 
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theory iz similar to Freud's theory in that it is a stage theory and 
he believes that instances of conflict, or rather, periods of con- 
flict* are times of pi vital change far feettar or worse* Like ather 
* egc psychologists" (e.g. Rapaport and Har tmann) and in contrast to 
Freud, he emphasizes a more "active role* for the subject > and cor- 
respondingly, ego functions become sore important* References to be- 
haviors stemming from the drives of the id (libidinai drives) or re- 
lating to superego functions are rare (such references are complete- 
ly absent in the writings of some ego psychologists, except to ex- 
plain what once had been viewed as id behaviors or superego func- 
tions in terms of a developing adaptive ego — see Rapaport, I960). 
The organism is seen adapting to its world without being impinged on 
by impatient id H drives" . Moreover , the resulting view is of the hu~ 
man subject with an ego and a well integrated conscience developing 
fro., ego functioning (cognitive processes functioning) in the world. 

Enkson's view stresses evaluating the adaptive functioning of 
the organ i cm at present, rather than concentrating in problems that 
- e e m somehow to be the result of past development. This is better 
under 3d -nth psychosocial stages. Past developments and raaiadap- 
lata- j, e still seen as very important, but past conflicts and the 
nature of their resolution /ery often have an effect which is more 
directly related to present behaviors and adaptations. In Enkcon's 
theory parents and caretakers are Just some of the important social 
contacts a child has* 

Each of £rikson*s stages can be characterized, by a pair of de- 
scriptive nouns which supposedly characterize the most likely posi- 
tive or negative personal characteristics which may result from what 
he sees as the basic type of identity (sel f -identity) conflicts con- 
son to the stage. 
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Erikson's Stage One: Basic Trust vs. Mistrust. This stage or 
developmental period corresponds to the first year of life, like 
Freud's *rai stage. But as in ail Eriksan's stages it is social be- 
haviors in general which are central. The major conflicts of the 
first stage are between behaviors which promote establishing basic 
interpersonal trust and others which do not. Serious pathological 
results similar to somt Freud despr i bed (and noted earlier) could re- 
sult fro* problems at this stage. But notable in Erikcon's major 
book, Childhood and Society t is the notion that a problem will per- 
sist into later life only if somehow fostered by the family or soci- 
ety in which the individual lives. 

Stage Two " Autonomy vs. Shame or Self-doubt. Stage two corre- 
sponds Freud's second stage in time (.approximately the second 
year of life)* Now the child has matured enough to move about and 
he is developing a ?< basic sense" of his autonomy around others. New 
cognitive abilities which have developed and other cognitive abili- 
ties which are developing are involved, but these are poorly defined 
and poorly described. Failure to resolve conflicts relating to auto- 
nomy result in aerious problems with self-esteem (self concept) , 
characterized by shame or doubt. One problem which may possibly 
first arise during this stage xs low self-esteem, This is similar 
to on e of the possible negative results of this p < ■ ■ i o d suggested by 
Freud. But again , Erikson believes that the problem will not remain 
unless somehow fostered. 

Stage Three- Initiative vg. Guilt. This stage, again* corre- 
sponds in tine with Freud' s third stage (thje phallic stage). Erik- 
son acknowledges and Oedipal situation and conceeds that psycho sexu- 
al problems «ay result Horn developments during this sta&c. But 
Erikson does not view the development of a healthy Oedipal complex 
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(or Plectra comply*) a \ the "cent, rai problem" of t^XG at age, Rat ft- 
er , the child has realized h i s autonomy his ability to do things 
for hi*s?f f ; in stage two a^d »u*ft new develop initiative by sxperi- 
senunj with his environment and refining and developing his skills. 
Children should not be made to feel guilty about being "curious". 
The new curiosity (and the new capacity to experience guilt) implies 
cognitive capacities and developing cognitive capacities not found 
m vcunger children. Again, as will be true * n future stages as 
well, cognitive abilities are poorly defined and popriy described. 
Like Freud, Erikson would say that gu x 1 t T not shame, is the stage- 
specific problem at this point *n development* This capacity to ex- 
perience guilt is due to the organism's newly acquired cognitive 
skills and, though experiencing guilt is super ego- type functioning, 
it is largely the result of such cognitive ego functioning and not 
the result of direct conflict between the environment and impatient 
id drives (llbidinai drives). Moreover, the superego- type behaviors 
are well integrated wxth the functioning of the ego. It is unneces- 
sary to soeak of the superego behaviors as having an independent 
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Stage Four' Industry vs. Inf enorty , This stage corresponds in 
tune with Freud's f urth stage, latency. But Erikson be i * e ve s this 
stage has a social significance neglected by Freud. During this 
stage the child normally develops competence in his ability to per- 
form the basic tasks of his society. A positive result of this 
*lise of conflict* is *s sense" of competence and the iterative possi 
biUty is a "feeling of inferiority". It is difficult to understand 
t n e differences between problems m self-esteem stemming from this 
stage and those stemming frois stage three, as Erikson describes it. 
Much is left to one's own imagination in this regard. 
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^fji^e Five 1 Identity vs. Roie Confusion. This is adolescence. 
The central "crisis" of this time or period of life is the (self-) 
identity crisis* Either th# developing individual will find his grou- 
per role (in all regards) as a young ac.'.iit in society and among his 
peera or he will suffer some degree or otner of lasting role "diffu- 
sion" . 

Freud assumed tha-i the individual had reached maturity by the 
end of adolescence. Erikscn vi ws life of any individual as having 
three more developmental stages. Two of these are substantial, in 
that progress in adaptation is clearly made. These are: Stage, Six, 
young adulthood, the possible results of the life "crisis" of this 
stage characterized by intimacy or isolation (and loneliness), and 
Stage Seven, maturity, the results of which are characterized by gen- 
erativity (helping younger people with interests similar to one's 
own) or stagnation (preoccupation with oneself and with trivial con- 
cerns) , Stage Eight, old age, is not so much a developmental stage 
as a psychosocial state which comes with deterioration. This stage 
i s characterized by a looking back on life and the key possibilities 
aire integrity or despair. 

C. An Etiological Vi^w of the Stages of Development 

Below I will briefly outline an ethological view qualitative- 
ly different stages in development. The five stages will correspond 
in ti-»e to Freud's and Erikson's first five stages. As noted be - 
fore, the ethological perspective will be very general - I shall be 
concentrating on the bases for cognitive de ve 1 opmen ts f something 
that is neglected by Freudians and neo-Freudians. The development 
of emotional responses will not be thoroughly described in the brief 
presentation below. 




Stage Hr:e : Defining Objects in :. he World. In s 1 3 3 e one the 
chi 1 0 coordinates the innate responses at birth. He dec: s 0 by act- 
ing on objects in his world. Changes occur by way of the mechanisms 
outlined early in this chapter (Section I, Subsections A, B f and O • 

At the same time his behaviors are be ins inter coordinated, the 
child is becoming aware of the effects of these behaviors on ob- 
jects. Behavior is being integrated witn the innate perceptual sys- 
tem so indeed objects become more and more distinct stimuli to the 
child. Also, he more and &ore realizes himself as a separate object 
in the world partly through association (contacts) with his care- 
takers. 

The child continues to develop and finds further relationships 
between his behavior and the objects in the world. His perceptual 
(or perceptual-cognitive) system develops further so soon he can re- 
peat behaviors which have produced an accidental effect. Late in 
stage one or early m stage two (approximately at 18 months) he will 
be *ble to intentionally cause an effect which he has caused before, 
ions-terra memory .is clearly already involved in adaptation. 



Stage Two: Defining the 'Associated Class Character! 
Objects . 

I ' , • < v- e two, mieed the child must develop '''autonomy". More 
•,c, e c i f ; c a II v , the child must develop "knowledge" of the predict abil- 
ity or consistent utility and reliability of his basic behavioral re 
■vuto c >' including primitive cognitions) for defining and affecting 
objects. Of importance are those characteristics of objects which 
are the correlates or determinants of how they affect or are affect- 
ed by the 0U bject or his caretakers. The aspects of one's behavior 
of which one is cognizant early in this stage are those behaviors 
which have been observed to have certain sisple effects- At first 
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the child will ourposeiy recreate effects he has ob^rv^n :■«*:' 

u> jL I I ;.oon engage in systematic evper^entat i on to find out *. c w -j 

* f f #c&s esn b$ created. 

The integration of behaviors at this a tags includes t.h? 
esc i i v recognizable integration of behaviors with cognition*; and 
ceptions, T h i s clearly results in some behavior s beco^.ns s o we 1 
integrated or : ntercoord mated that they function (in e f * e c t f : r 
as aspects of cognition or cognitive processes and then oni v over 
when thought to be effective. The child will become able to app 1 
various behaviors he has previously exercised to achieve new ends 
Ail this occurs by way of the mechanisms of behavior change outlx 
earlier in the chapter. 

During this stage it i j clear that innate responsiveness and 
the learning process are supplemented by new innate action pat- 
tern's) . Trial and error becomes much less relevant as a factor. 
Tne releasers of this stage are the most basic static and d vnam 1 c 
features of individual objects. This can be seen as the child ac 
on the 0 b ? e c t s in his world. By the end of the stage the basic \ 
ruled class characteristics of objects will have been t n 0 r c u : ? h I v 
'discovered". No abstraction, in any common adult usage "or . r---. 
of the term, will be involved in U i s development, Basic n 3 r a r \ 
i s t ics are associated with an object, rather, perceptually a b s t r a 
ec from the observable characteristics of the object itself or *• 
tne activity of the object, in what are seen by the subject > • 
cai circu* stances. This innately-guided perception and def initio 
of associated class characteristics uu 1 1 result in primitive meat 
sets and primitive but effective understandings regarding objects 
and their activity in a variety of circumstances, In other woras 
sore covert behaviors, specifically cognitions and cognitive proc 
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The F ;rn Step i n R ej a ting t he Ac t iviue: and 
Properties of Objects Widely Separated in Time 
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.j, er-.ci a? - lage t«*o and &eg*f»ning j? o t a<$e inree, oojecis 

.^re wei 1 e^ougn defined t h ? t t h £ y say be further adaptive! v mter-re- 
i i * e n w 1 1 " one snathe r . The new result in s t a g e three is that a d a p - 
r;veiv meaningful superor d i nat s groups or the supe r or d i nate ci,-/:': 

■i -:, p e c t s of things , b o th as perceived and as recalled, cose to - e con- 

f 

ojdered Def ore the subject acts overtly. This does involve abstrac- 
tion i n a simple, familiar sense of the u* c r d , for both present o c - 
jeets and circumstances and thoroughly recalled similar objects and 
circumstances are involved in ongoing assessments of environmental 
circumstances. The knowledge of the activities and effects of o b - 

s . a f> c o f corresponding basic characteristics of the objects 
a e v e i o s e a in stage two are the basis for the first superor dilate 
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Benaviors now are not axsply useful activities £ " ssans-ends !! 
isshsviers) toward objects ©r toward ¥ery roygftly associated i m Q& r " 
centric' 1 ) classes of objects. Such behav^rs have already been de- 
veloped and social W adapted. The nuserous basic associated class 
characteristics of individual objects have already been defined by 
the subject. Further integration or adaptation now results in what 
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processes icogn * t * v e _ iecn^fiisis ) with regard to the more important 
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As noted , c o « e groups of behavior j can best ue 
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f w rt^er c 1 a r, -z : f x e d in thi: ^ t age according to their importance 3 
distinctly human acti vi t xes which are applied to the relevant 
classes .-af - J febje^ts. My point, is that some behaviors may be most 
easily classified* by the developing individual, in relation to 
otndrs . Partialis a f ? s behaviors which are under the direction 
of innate action patterns of thin stage often see* most easily eias: 
ified as 'human roles'. This greatly promotes (or "sot i vates" 9 if 
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further investigated. Again, the releasers are particular stage -typ- 
ical aor.is set a 0 p t s c t ot ati^uii or of groups of observable ;tin)ui i , 
aeait witn bother overtly and covertly. -As always, releasers are 
observable.) In stage four, key sup erordinate class aspects of ob- 
jects are * discovered" which in time allow for new superardinate 
classes to farm which correspond to the relations among factors in- 
voived 1^ many important ia^fyA activities at objects. As tnis 
occurs ocme understandings will preeaed others, but by the end of 
thi^ period we will find that all the most basic relationships be- 
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P^Pei Ur^ o » objects whicn are related to the re.iaoie daw 
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over: fat oc ject: are separate from hiiu:eir 3 n 0 vet p e r m c 



c ^ i i d discover 
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z 4 regular;:.!;:: ; t k> e 0 r e loincif - 
v a m o I e n of t h i n are the diccoverv of the 
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tidier ibed bv Pi age t . These lawc recfuire that 



0 ^ e khow mat certain c n an a objects undergo involve a change m 
one aspect of the abject w.hich is accompanied by a reciprocal change 
in another equivalent aspect of the object* 

In stage four, roi^ Jbehavior will also be refined ~ Chiidren in 
this "latency 9 stage turn toward jp.eer.5 their searach for sore co- 
operation and to find sore con s ist ency in their cognitive assess- 
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•at s of oU'^r They are now able 



to at i?ac t r o u g n i v infer tne 



r or?i t ^ e ^ At t K i : 'j 1 3 g 



t can o e guec t ; 



3 t c h i i a r 6 n air so c o >: - 



'M t i v e i v sdvsnced t h 3 1 they are 3 f f e c t e d Dv one another L h r o u ^ h * - 
t u cospsr ;:on^ isore L h an Dv their adult caretakers. 

In t n i •;: latency period", 3 workable cognitive :v s t e ti f o r t n e 
o r 3 n x s e which l s to occupy the whoie-world niche m u s t develop. A i 



P "u i i O u 0 * u c V c a Q p m e 
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2 1 : t, ;i i occur within the protected boundaries provided b 



caretaner: ana u* 1 1 r» recommended object-: objects of s t u d y " ) . 
3 c t us i snnprt.G of objects uh i rh may undergo c h a «n g * r w^en object 
f f p c t o n e 3 not^f-r are now tne k «=- v 11 d y n a i c " characteristic: i 



hi Id s attention. Lnar^cter 



r e i e v 



effect processes are acutely important , Characteristics relevant t 
c n ^ n g e s oojectn undergo when affected b v tne acting subject h i $ s e i f 
3re necessary for developments of this s 1 3 s e to occur. R e i e v a n t o b 

and 



legatee and to 



on and cognitive proce 



iiOStr-l, a child uj 1 i i not only be 



v e 1 0 0 3 counterpart 



period 0 * cevei. 



* 1 * ♦ 



understand the most : ^ p 0 r 



-3 n * lawful changes He is likely to observe, but He will be a tie to 
predict t ne^ , As with developments in previous stages, the change 
in orientation on the world which results m such a pervasive change 

nearly all one's behaviors is thought to involve innate action 
patterning. Again, any behavior change is thought to qccvc accord- 
ing to the mechanisms previously defined. 
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Consider xng Behavior En Macse and Sy sterns -Bu i i d x ng 
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urther 



c o c r a i n a t e d go that the application of well developed cognitive ?g e c h ■ 
.1 n i !§ can be refined. Cognitive processes ray s t become still more 
-wi r i w i v i ^ter coordinated . It i: i»* adolescence that we Gee what 
t **e raure ve modeling and social comparxsons of the previous 

, t. a^**; n-*s rought Through latency <2tage four) the child bit-bv- 

T U ! I ( T r* ct^s^fp r- rs ] & h ^ h -rs \< ? a r r 
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^v^loD^e^t: are crucial Iv important but are not go subject to adap* 
iv 5* prooiess as the behaviors r e I a t. e d to social development. So - 
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£ • I i o e verv important in adolescence for it is very x m - 



3 b i i 1 1 v to cooperate and the 3 b i 1 



o en 



:3<se with other: in many activities. Hopefully, these behaviors 
- : o >; ? 4 r foundation, for the adolescent will find it necessary 



if fuf .5? e 1 v' and adequately c o & o a r e himself w i t n other 



more com 



t* o 0 e; m - a 1 



n e c r. r r e s D o n d l n # developments in r o 1 p cenavior 
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i t h o u £ h pru?no^snoiogiC3iiv mc - 



o i in t > x s now experienced as much more a choice among option^ and is 

is s 1 1 i i acute!/ 
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i n 



rsessarv and in fact more necessary tna^ ever oefore. Th< 



i e v e k o p 



; ^ in ;i vidua* ^ U * 



new decide which individuals to model an d x n 



what circumstances. 

Freudians an j neoHFraadisps Ha^e referred to what $ust occur in 
thin stage as "establishing an identity" , Indeed this is a good 
characterization of what occurs. New, for the first time ■ all behav- 
iors must function together with one another and for the individual, 
without direct guidance fro® others. Jhih is possible if and when 
all behaviors become co adaptive i y and consistently intercocrdinated 
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tnat tnev assessed, many at a t i &e , in large groups, 

this i s po^GiDie, .for fov stage five one's basic behavioral consi^ 
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rrmnl^ "Wfw^Wirr^w^frWS^lW^ 33 fpf o'n^^o' sasic "~un3ef stanaihgs ' of 

toe woi id. The development of skills in operating 1 n the world also 
involved nsajor role behavior development and thus role behaviors t o 
nave achieved s 0 e consistency. In fact, behaviors nave been s o 
~ e i 1 developed that now groups composed of numerous behavior:, 
corresponding to the various societal roles, car be considered en 
aaasoe. One major result of this new ability i ^ t^at numerous mutual 
comparisons of role behaviors are made by adolescents. Eventually, 
ov the end of adolescence, it will be possible to manipulate many 
s^-eh comparisons internal I v as aspects of cognition and cognitive 
processes. But in the beginning much interaction u 1 be necessary. 
T -n e mutual comparisons of role behaviors way often result in the 
discovery of disparities between one's role behavior and that of 
others. In some cases this may set up the stimulus pattern t n a t 
i r e i e 3 s p emotional reactions. 

: n snort, in adolescence a new super ordinate view of one's roie 



ipveiopa a ; ! identity o v trial ano error' appiicaMon of s k i * i s 
and cy learning; so once agai' a new class of re lea-- s is thought 
li be involved x ft guiding ihr? development of new ski lis. Am* agam, 
ail behavior change occurs by way of the mechanisms defined earlier 
m the chapter, The new releasers of this stage are system - as pec is 
of bgh avisrs themselves when ^q nside red as operating in she world* 
Covert representation of behavior is now much involved in establish- 
ing and locating the releasers. Yet, overt behavior always reflects 
the innate action pattern is) ; innate action patterns are always ini- 
tially overtly manifest. It rr w simply requires mote abstraction 
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ihe new capacity developed during this stage has been referred 
to as "formal operat x ons * by Piagst, Seme humans are better able to 
consider and compare thair behaviors en aasse and are more capable 
of these formal operations than others. Thev will also be the best 
sble to adjust and apply their behaviors and their developed syste&q 
of behaviors* Such individuals will often be the beet able to under- 

tana others and cooperate for they oftentimes can indeed "cake the 
role of the other" Una, in fact, subsume it.) . Thev will often be- 
come our leaders . 

This whole process of ays teses-bu i Id i ng and mutual comparison 

a k tr s time. Thus, aaoieocence is a rather long period of behavioral 
development. The systems-building behaviors of persons this age re- 
quire*, much thought, experimentation and rethinking. And as noted, 

— eluded amidst all this is a self-evaluation (of one's role b e h a v - 
; ; ri comparison with others) which determines which roles one 

- r • - e ^ to select in SOCKtV . 

Not only as assessing overall cause-effect sequences of oehav 
i:H v for their utility very complex, 'but any developmental, biases or 
unnecessary i nh i b i t i or. s become acute -at this stage. This is espe- 
c j a i i v true because the full ispact of such biases can new be assess- 
ed i at least in part) by the developing individual himself. Teen- 
agers who do not have requisite social skills and thus cannot engage 
in the necessary social eonpsrissii processes or teens mho d© not con- 
sider themselves competent enough to decide what roles to play in 
society say indeed experience "role confusion". In addition, be- 
cause of cognitive-affective mai adaptat i ons some individuals do net 
like themselves in comparison with others. 
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Chap tar I . Sect.' o^. ! T x 
Critique of _ Pi&geiian Co^nitiye^-Deye ntai Xheary 



7-:e reader hs^ probable noticed sose ^.i^iU: ; t;es between my 
vxew and that of Pzaget. In fact, perspective derives from h x s 

; ^nrk and the work of modern ethologists. ! abide bv Placet's basic 
assumption that indxvxdunlz actively construct their understanding 
of the world bv acting on the world. His view is that cognitions 
and cognitive processes develop as overt behaviors are < i n effect) 
integrated with the existing perceptual or perceptual-cognitive 
s v s t e ns . Indeed, I believe I abide by this assumption more closely 
tnan Piaget hi«seif or his followers. I also abide by Piaget ' s un- 
der standing of cognitive processes as qualitatively different from 
"*'. r - 3 g e to s t a £ e wjth each stage having as its foundation the c u i m i n a 
t ion of useful developments of the evious stages. The ordering of 
the qualitatively different stages is invariant. 

I believe that Piaget made an e x t r ao r d i nar v number of good oa- 
■ervdUono. And it is true that he views the subject ac having an 
set i v e part in behavior change and often cites oehaviors either 
which establish or aid to establish the next level cognitions and 

CvJ^nitive processes. Moreover, Piaget and his followers view this 
act.iv.itv 3 s absolutely necessary. But t n e v ci o not explain ail 
behavior change solely x n terms of the subject applying his behav- 
iors in response to the environment. This is a serious f aw for any 
theorist concerned with explaining all behavior change in terws of 
the environment and in terms of behaviors which can be observed or 
have been observed* 

Piaget failed to show haw the environment and the organ ism's 
behavior was directly involved in the process of behavior change in 
two ways : U) In the later stages of development, he aid not ex- 
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ol&in the sechsnic* behind accommodation strictly in terms o_f faehav - 

^ - - — - I V -\ 

cesses were involved wmcfi. ailnough highly adaptive, apparently had 
no overt, manifestations. And 2 > h i s interpretations sometimes in- 
volved only a description of what he observed on different occasions 
. '. ~. : r ^er? n ce: h b o u t t n 6 type of changes that occurred. There u; ere 

events 3 D o u t how such changes were adaptive, but no taechanism 
w ^ , r i !.. e a . 

should not consider Piaget's theory as having serious err- 
:• r . o u t * ^ s t understand it for what it is. For the most part ( s p e - 

: f i :* i i v , after the sensorimotor stage and the pre conceptual per- 
; : .? * t ~ ■ e rrecoerationai ^ta^e' 1 , it is largely a normative mode 1 of 
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ev ueveloo and change qualitatively. 



; i i i w r ** to s^ow how the o r a n i s n T s behaviors in the world T in fact, 
i ; w 3 y s closely correlate w i t ^ o e h a v i o r cha^je, mav not be a major 

r ti * - r * -;j s f- ^ o i s * o ^ s e the t h e o i v for one our po s e s . B u t 
.. t r^3U.:e t^-at ^11 t^e relevant releasers in tne environment 

. = r . r- . : * r + ; " ^ i " ;i \.^-r.e w n i r k > are *r 3 y b defined oni v in aporo • i - 

: 2.'-. r* a«j-*t jnoerjUnc t n 4 1 ^ia c ;e t aiu n^t ir v to vi behavior in 
: - : u - •- f .1 1 i : eievi r -- 1 releasers. S u c n close s t u d v of the relation- 
s n i o utlwee n t n e organism ana tne environment did not seem necessary 
for h 1 a purposes. And indeed, ah a way it wasn ! t , for he was con- 
cerned in a general way fe#itb the development of kn§f*iiedge of the phy 
sical war Id. He could not have done s complete ehthological study 
bv himself. But, it is important that developmental psychologists, 
mho study the science of behavior, understand the shortcomings in 
hie theory for some of their purposes ! 



r-*tst. P x age t aid not study any relationship between the envir- 




h a v * o r s or between the environment and other adaptive capacities of 
tne organism. Specifically, he did not ^ecify the nature of emo- 
tions 2nd their relationship to tne environment AND he did not clear- 
ly indicate now r e 58 o r v of o a s t ' 3 t i ig j I .1 and event: m a v he involved i n 
benavior changes. The latter rules out clearly :^*ec ; tvr^ new pact 
d e r. 3 v * o r s a v be involved in the present assessment of the environ- 
ment and thus how recall of past experiences mav specxfieaiiv :>e in- 
v 0 i v e d if. pehavior change. Secondly, there are consequences which 
follow fro® the fact that Pi age t did not concentrate on specific 
classes of objects functioning as releaser:. As noteH before, after 

stage one (the sensorimotor stage) and tne first naif of stage 
two the pre conceptual period) he often does not describe furiner 
h •■» r " -! v • n 1 c h an 3 e s soleiv in terras of specific behaviors of the or ^h- 
i::m in tne ^orid. In contrast to assimilation an o accommodation. 
■ -: t. t" 5 k» n * v 1 o r change is viewed as if it yere in n a t e i v and or 0 3 r e s n - 
; ■-' e i v 0 r £ a n 1 z e c in large 0 3 r t without a n v accompanying in t ^ r a J . 1 ? n . 
i n necj n e s e e *« s to view h u ?s a n functiOf. i ng p a £ 1 1 v in terms of 3 • ' L ; / e 
a;; 1:; t at ; c n through ascjLisxlatxon and 3c o^-ccat ion AND partly :~ 
r. e r *t s of other organizational processes that take place automatical" 
iv &Itnou£h Piagetians always v i eic interaction in the worla as ab- 
solutely necessary, using his model we cannot understand all changes 
xn cognition and cognitive processes as manifest in activity in the 
world. In his ?§ade X same " arganizat ion** , actually some accoBSoda- 
tiers „ can take place innately and automat ieati ly simply beacause it 
is adaptive and much of this does not clearly involve interaction 
Mith the environment at ail. Though some automat i 0 behavioral organ- 
ization may indeed take piarp, i f . s empirical basis, up to now, had 
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not be?n indicated. I propose that any innate fr^nization o* behav 
jar accyys dy^ to tns of innate actian patterns CgarQ^pta- 



ax d i 4 c e . 

Mv view of the? wechani 5»5 of behavior change alwav: involves be 
^vior -as I define it) x n racoon.* to the environment, Behav j, or s 
■= v n " - : ? r l or* covert and most often are of both r y p e s . In ^ v 
•/ir^. anv innate patterning always Unuai iy ) has overt mamfesta- 

rWl other changes in behavior lake place by simple aasocia- 
. k v j i df/acoociatue learning. Although the learning or <ceoo ind 
. -^i r " r f . ior ^ttcr^ involve jrcbcer v at)!? c= % vci oi ogical ch^ngec . 
il! :uD-:tantiai change is aedi^ted b v interaction with the environ- 
T ■-. ere are always behavior c acting on objects in the environ- 
* ? r- * , ■; v e r t 1 c r covertly involved in all acpectc of behavi r 



Cor-ciuGion 



? t cr ect 



. " . v ti i v 'jeew to o e an x m p r a c 1 1 c a 1 p t; r:,pect A v e for ~ t w d 
vn oe K 3vior serauoe so such close, long-terra observation g e e s t o 
Of nece: sarv. Indeed we mav find that extensive ion$~ter$ ot>zet- 
j .i - i o ^ c are fx " «* ' - • a t v . o u t o r > e ~ u t real i t h ^ t all l h e worn n e e d 
■• .j ,oe dono at. cnce. Some general assessment cf releaser: and in- 
- i t r action patterns may be done and then hypotheses v. .*y be drawn up 
in uri^ of my model which can be tested m later studies. Also one 
need ngt study ail types, of behavior at once. A study of behaviors 
relevant to what are seen as a certain distinct type of objects in 
the world ss&y be attempted. If one has a distorted view of what com- 
prises a distinct type of releasers this fact will soon become appar 
etu and later observational studies can he adjusted so <is to have a 
closer fit with types of releasers. 
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; V i n Chapter Two will foK the most p&g t b*s looking at modern 

^| - o c i a i learrung tneone:,, *y e w i i i find out how n e v a ■ •;> r 

biased appraisal, of aspects of hum&n behavior, anai i :ct • 

I limitations of theoe theories and hopefully t r. - • ■ r a a t u> : M 

t h e g e 1 iis • i aiionc are -\ ot prece n t in me ethciogical * o ■ - • r- 
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CHAPTER TWQ« A Close Gri.fri.guc gfthg More Modern Theories, and 



A question occurs to me as it has to many others* with ail the 
data collected pn human' subjects in the last 40 years, why is it 
that no one has come -up with a new comprehensive theory of behavior 
and per soi ■ ty development? Alternatively, why is it that nee- 
Freudian theories remain the best comprehensive theories f person- 
ality development? 

The typical answer to this question is an follows: We must be 

f 

patient. Because the husan is very complex we asust wait until &o r e 
is known, specifically until more data are collected. 

Many concerned persons raise a seeming I v related question: why 
haven* t the existing theories been synthesized 7 The coisraon answer^ 
There are always developments and modi f i cat ons of existing theories, 
but they differ in their basic orientations (and "assumptions") so 
thev msv never be synthesized. Which theory ; ~. best aw?.ts the anal- 
ysis of more data . 

I find that I'm not satisfied with either of these answ-.-rs. I 
value the accumulation of scientific data regardless of the orienta- 
t x on of the researcher. Yet, I don f t believe that more and more 
data of the type presently collected *aii lead us to a new comprehen- 
sive theory. I think the different theories do in fact differ sub- 
stantially, but I do not think one or another will prevail as more 
data are collected. I believe there ane a number of valid elements 
in all the prevalent personality theories, and I do not think it 
likely that anyone df the existing theories will subsume all of the 

valid perspectives. In my view, data of the type presently collect- 

/ 

ed is locked into special research ^concerns which follows from need- 
lessly restrictive perspectives on behavior. The different per spec- 
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tiveo each gain their adherents who are content to investigate only 
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More data will not necessarily result in a uiioening of a school's 
concerns whan the amount of da'ta to be coAs^.rifed and the hypotheses 
which can be drawn frost each perspective seem to be virtually end- 
1 es s . 

At this point the reader must be impatient for ?se to say more 
about what I mean when I refer to "the type of data presently col- 
lected. " I have been indicating that all data collected today is of 
a similar " t vp e " and of a type that is consistently lacking in its 
merit- Indeed ths is almost an accurate characterization of my 
view. But I must clarify this viewpoint, I must emphasize that 
much of the data collected today is goed scientific data; moreover, 
xt is of utility and merit for s ome purposes . But it is gravely 
lacking if one's concern is to build a comprehensive scientific 
theory of behavior and its development. No modern theory, in my 
view, pro v idea a truly scientific perspective on a_li behavior and a 
perspective which will allow us to better understand behavioral de- 
velopment. Let ' take a look at what today's data is lacking which 



necessarily restricts it to less global concern 



ERLC 



I will attempt to 
indicate what data presently collected hac in common and what its 
general limitations are. 

Modern theories seem to differ substantially in their orienta- 
tion, how can the data thsy generate be lacking in the same general 
way 7 Firzt. to be accurate, I must say it is not that research is 
lacking because of probleiss with experimental design per se. Nor 
are i nve s t x gat i ons , based on the better theories, consistently lack- 
ing because of faulty assessaent procedures. Rather,, data collected 
today is ail similar because only those pcrt:ofts of a subject's be- 

i 
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hav i or which can be viewed during short-term observations or during 

e n 1 1 y independ ent chang es during such tine periods are considered. 
Because of tiae restrictions on what theorists see as meaningful 
periods of observation, modern theories also lack imagination with 
regard to what say constitute a mechanism of behavior change. On i y 
mechanisms which are detected during shcrt-ters study and whit ■ have 
their effect during this period are considered as significant 
factors in behavior change. This further reinforces the study of be- 
haviors which are influenced by such mechanisms the theorists define 
and which undergo what are s een as signi f ica nt changes d urin g the 
time s egme nts they, o bse rv e . A vicious cycle has been established. 
Moreover, despite any appearances to the contrary, no theory incor- 
porates ail possible scientifically acceptable mechanisms of behav- 
ior change; more to the point, none posits mechanisms of behavior 
change which could give us a good basis upon which to build a compre 
hensive theory of behavior and development. 

I realize that some readers say see no pro i em with the ap- 
proach described. Thus, I shall take another look at the same lat- 
ter and in so doing indicate how, regardless of one's theoretical 
orientation, a basic error in reasoning is involved in the procedure 
just described. After once again attempting to indicate the problem 
in general terms, we will examine the problea as it manifests itself 
in each of the major types of modern theory, namely- social' learning 
theories, cognitive-deveiopsental theories and neo-Freudian 
theories. 

Present day researchers of ail three schools of thought operate 
on limited domains, or subsets, of behavior. To be accurate, I must 
point out that they operate on 1 i*i ted- domains of behavior for two 
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reasons; (?) Experiments or observations are of very short duration 
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strue as meaningful in this time frame, and (2) researchers consis- 
tently analyze only some of the types of behaviors which they ob- 
serve. The different schools differ in the basic types of behavior 
they care to examine during their studies. In part as a result of 
this and in part due to small but significant differences in the 
time frame of their studies they differ in their view of what const i 
tutes the primary mechanisms of behavior change. But more important 
iy f no school considers al l possible m echan isms i nor can any of the 
schools come to consider ail possible mechanisms for two basic rea- 
cons. As I've saxci, the mechanisms of behavior change which theor- 
ists define depend on the behaviors they choose to study: this lim- 
its the isechanisms they are willing to consider. But there is some- 
thing else which ail modern theories have in coti on which makes it 
impossible to discover certain new mechanisms: This is simply the 
fact that all modern theorists, in search of what they believe is a 
scientifically acceptable theory, assume (in effect) that they not 
only have observed all relevant types of behaviors, but that they 
either have observed or can observe ail Mechanisms of behavior 
Change in the time frame in which they operate. Either explicitly 
or implicitly, modern theorists put restraints on the amount of time 
they are willing to believe it can take to observe a mechanism of 
behavior change as a distinct lactor, They believe, in effect, that 
they have observed all the basics of behavior and .develo pme nt during 
their short term observations or experiments. /This is simply pre- 
-, umptuous. 

The problem is that a class of potentially important behavior 
change mechanisms is not considered. As I said in Chapter One, in- 
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nate action patterns j say emerge periodically. These would not be 
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organ * sm had been the subject of extensive longitudinal observation* 
This 13 because many otherwise ind ependen t ly functioning behaviors 
are influenced ali at once and then for an extended period of time 
by such a factor. I submit that innate action patterns are in fact 
distinct, independent factors and this would be clear if the various 
radical shifts in behavior were observed during extensive longitudi- 
nal observation and if the differences in s tage- t y p ic al behaviors 
frow one stage to another were fully appreciated. If indeed this is 
so, * nn ate action patterns may well be legitimate objects of scien- 
tific enquiry. Moreover, a related problem is that some on-going be- 
haviors which may sees to be distinct, independent factors in behav- 
ior change, as they are presently viewed, are probably not actually 
operating independent I v , Again the root of the entire problem lies 
with a bias concerning the length of time during which behavior can 
be properly observed and assessed. This observational bias leads to 
a bias in understanding the mechanisms of behavior changes with some 
Dotentiai mechanisms excluded from consideration. This reinforces 
the study of cn|v certain types d f behavi and reinforces the myth 
tnat the behaviors studied are aiwavs acting as independent factors. 
g 0 th the conclusions drawn concerning such behaviors and their sta- 
tus as good scientific research data are often ^ n error. 

Let's look briefly si each £f the theoretical schools: 

A. Social Learning Theories 
Social learning theorists study mechanises of learning in 

controllable situations. Artificial time limits are .part of the con- 
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ollabie situations which are the domain of their study. They ex- 
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plicitly extend their learning principles to explain any behavior 



operating during their experiments are presumed to be the only signi- 
ficant Mechanisms of behavior change. In their view, all behaviors 
uih j, ch the orgfanisa exhibits are the way they are largely as the end 
result of the operation of these mechanisms, time and time again, on 
the innate drives and innate movement patterns ("reflexes") the or- 
ganism was born with. No innate behavior patterns reoccur in any 
significant way; no innate behavior patterns remain relatively unaf- 
fected and unaltered by learning mechanisms. Nor do any new innate 
behavior patterns appear after birth. This view is unacceptable to 
an ethoiogist , but is in fact essentially the view of ail behavior- 
ists, past and present, I will demonstrate this as we examine 
modern social learning theories in more detail later in the chapter. 

8- Cognitive-developmental Theories 

Cognitive psychologists study cognitive process in problem solv- 
ing situations which are defined in only a very general or quaiita- 
live way. Behavior in such situations* is prompted, observed and 
described. Cognition and cognitive processes are inferred. Cogni- 
tive-developmental psychologists similarly study the cognitions and 
cognitive processes of children of various ages and of adults and 
compare results. Some also note transition behaviors. These transi- 
tion behaviors seemingly must be exercised and somehow refined* for ; 
they are the basis for changes in eogni tiv-e processes as the child 
progresses fro* one stage of functioning to the next, ^iaget , the 
most famous cognitive developmental psychologist and theorist, was 
very careful to look for transition behavior in ail his observations 
and experiments. "Let me again describe and characterize his work. 



Piaget was concerned with the development of abilities which 



cause his concerns were of such a general nature he gives a general 
assessment of his observations and results* For this reason* his 
description of stagt-conson cognitions and cognitive processes may 
very well be qualitatively correct. His results were no doubt suffi- 
cient for his purpose, which was to come to some understanding of 
how hunan knowledge^ of (ability to assess) the world develops. More- 
over, since he conducted sany studies on children of all ages and on 
his own children at different ages, the type of changes that must 
occur in cognitive processes were indicated* But this is not to say 
that the actual mechanises of behavior change were well defined. Al- 
though he observed behaviors which appeared to b-e transitional and 
this is suggestive, we are Most nrobably quite far from understand- 
ing the actual mechanisms of behavior change. Piaget had ",no abiding 
concern with the actual mechanisms of behavior change because he did- 
n't attempt to delineate the features of the environment which trig- 
gered all relevant behaviors and which thus say have had an active 
part in behavior change. For his already ambitious and general pur- 
poses this task would have been impractical; in any case such detail- 
ed concerns were unnecessary for these important early studies. 

Vet U is very important to realize that because Piaget did not 
concern himself with moie than a general (qualitative) account of 
behavior and because in ay view, he does notj closed y study or define 
the actual mechanisms of behavior change, the implications of his 
work are limited. For example, because environmental releasers were 
not clearly investigated, Piaget did not observer actual interac- 
tions between cognitive processes and emotional, react ions . Also, it 
is not clear how accommodation and assimilation relate to learning 
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processes* Unfortunately, there is good evidence that Pi age t did 
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I believe it would be fair to say that Piagetian^ are confident 
that they see hints of ail si gni f icant (scientifically investigabie) 
mechanisms of cognitive development during their numerous short per- 
iods of observation and interaction with children. Some interac- 
tion ? of the type they have observed with transition behaviors, is 
seen as essential for any significant change in cognitive behaviors. 

But, as I noted in Chapter One , Pi age tians believe that many as- 
pects of cognitive development are innate and automatic, or as they 
would say , the product of innate organizational tendencies. Such 
changes are not v i ewed as involving step by step interactions with 
the environment. Ser tain iy the way to assess many potential interac- 
tions is not specified as it was in the ethoiogical perspective in 
Chapter One . 

I would point out that , as true of behav ior ists ' exclusive 

belief in learning as the sole mechanism of behavior change, this be- 
lief in transitional behaviors coupled with innate organisational 
tendencies is clearly presumptuous. This could clearly d e the re- 
sult of a belief that ail distinct independent mechanisms which may 
be investigated behavioraiiy would "show themselves" during, the nu- 
merous shor t-teris periods of observation. Actually, in contrast to 
what in effect is the Pia$etian vi#w, there is no reason as of- yet , 
not to believe that ail behavior c hang e involves interact inn with 
the environment. When the nature of environmental determinants (re- 
leasers) at each sta ge K'ave been specified by extensive longitudinal 
research there say be no need to posit innate and automatic organiza- 
tional processes outside of perceptual biases. it is important, 
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nonetheless, to give credit inhere credit is due . ' Piaget discovered 



solved by children of the sane general age and the differences be- 
tween different age groups* Important differences in how the sub- 
ject develops at different stages were thus noted. In fact, the dif- 
ferences in the problems solved oy children of different stages, as 
explored by Piaget , are presently the b*st indications human etholo- 



gists have of differences in releasers which are effective during 
the various stages of development. 

Other researchers, who, are not Piaget lans , also indirectly a: - 



sess and infer cognitive processes of adults and children. Like Pia- 
get, they provide us with a general assessment of cognitive process- 
es. Some of 'these researchers give an interpretation of mechanisms 
of cognitive change based on observations of presumably similar 
learning. While other social cognitive researchers make no attempt 
to interpret mechanisms of change inferred from various tasks* Ail 
thece researchers draw hypotheses about the nature of cognitive pro- 
cessing. The models developed and used are simple p_h en om e n o 1 o &i c - 
ally -based models. These models are models of human functioning 
i^h ich are essentially normative models of adult functioning. Even 
when modified to describe the behavior of children, they do so very 
inaccurately. This is because they are from the start truncated 
modeis of human functioning, emphasizing only later deve loped behav- 
iors and actually neglecting mare simple yet basic behaviors which 
originate early in development * Factors which will affect cognition 
or cognitive processes are hypothesized in accordance with such 
models. All significant (fairly well defined) factors which are in- 
vestigated operate during controlled experimental sessions. 




In the work ail cognitive-deveiopmental theorists we see time- 
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bias in what .» s thought to constitute an appropriate period of obser- 

Siven by- these theorists. Those social cognitive theorists which 
are wiilijig to posit »echanisis of oogni ti ve ^behavior change posit 
t i ite-b i ased wechanisns which are for the most part similar to the 
tine-biased interpretations given by modern social learning theor- 
ists. Piaget's lodei involves a pore obs£urr ed time-biased interpre- 
tation of behavior change mechanises, but once again it is faxr to 
say that the general assessment of behaviors invojved in cognitive- 
behafior change always has »uch to do with the behaviors observed 
during single observational sessions. In all cases this does not in- 
validate the general descriptions we are given by these researchers 
but simply limits the usefulness of the models. None can be compre- 
hensive theories of behavior and its development, 

C. Neo-Freudian Theories 

Neo-Freudians still* content themselves to learn the sensitizing 
avths and ai 1 egor i es which their developmental theories represent. 
Neo-Freudian theories help psychiatrists to construct a rich and de- 
tailed description of clinical phenomenology but there is no reason 
to beiieve that the neo-Freudian developmental theories are such 
more than a set of meaningful myths, having sc»e of the merits of 
good allegories. Neo-Freudian theorists embrace only the data which 
their theory can embrace and which they themselves seek, given what- 
ever .line of work they are in. I think it would "be fair to Say that 
the- developmental processes (mechanisms) described in neo-Freudian 
.theories are modeled to a significant extent on processes ana change 
observed or inferred during clinical sessions. Interpretations of 
developmental changes are also based on a physical model, which has _ 
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no necessary relevance to the type of processes they are used to i i - 

I Relieve a time-biased interpretation of mechanisms of behav- 
ior change is generated usirtg neo-Freudian theories, although this 
is obscur red by the modeling of development on a type of physical- 
biological system. We know this is so' simply because, as with the 
other theoretical schools, no weii-defined * empirical b asis for mech- 
anisms of change which operate over long periods of tine has been 
considered* Such an empirical basis for orderly long term behavior 
change was posited by the ethoi 2g i ca 1 perspective in Chapter One 
specifically, the well-defined concept of innate action patterns. 

Although neo-Freudian theories are seen by some as embracing 
all types of behaviors, they are not able to incorporate and thus 
clarify the scientific data which is gathered by thos# working from 
other theoretical perspectives. A good comprehensive theory could 
d b this. 

In short, though the different schools of thought make much ado 
about how they differ in orientations and supposedly in other basic 
N aG5uiptions\ they are all similar in that short-term mechanisms of 
change, compounded again and again, are supposed to account for ail 
important behavior changes* Mechanisms which manifest themselves 
only periodically and require a lung period of time to have their 
full effect are e^iuded from consideration. The samples or por- 
tions of fcehavior^which they adult as data reinforde this view. 
None would consider the possibility that unobtrusive, iong-tera ob- 
servation could provide unbiased inf oraat i on . Indeed, I held the ©p- 
posite view, jX believe that unobtrusive, ions-term observation 
would provide vital basic data, though using such a methodology in- 
volve- unconventional views concerning an observer's competence and 
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®ake reliable valid judgements * 

At this point I will examine the most modern version of neo~ 
Hu 1 1 i an theory and then we^wi 1 i look at newer advances in social 
learning theory. We will find that social learning theorists are 
becoming store willing to' consider covert behaviors uhich can only be 
assessed indirectly, but there have been no changes in the approach- 
es to study which allow one to assess potential behavior change mech* 
anises not seen during experiments of short duration. It is good 
that social learning theorists are now admitting more and lore of 
the phenomenology that goes on * in the organise during the period 
of study, but we shall see that no valid interpretation of »any of 
these behaviors will be forthcoming until observational biases arc 
cad aside, 

I shall not examine cogn i t i ve-de 1 c&ental theories or neo- 
Freudian view*" any further. Many of the limitations of these per- 
spectives are appreciated and even overemphasized. It xs with 
social learning theories that psychologist's hopes spring eternal . 

D. A Look at the Developments in Social Learning Theory 

f. A Closer Look at Neo-Hul 1 ia n Theory 

I will begin by offering a critique of neo-Huiiian theory in 
'regard to the as§er«aons *ade earlier in this chapter. This, was the 
first social learning theory which attempted to be a comprehensive 
theory of behavior and its development. Do I lard and Miller develop- 
ed sany of the neo -Hu. I 1 i ans concepts in the attempt to sake the 
theory comprehensive. After examining the neo-riullian approach to 
understanding behavior, I will briefly characterize Skinner's radi- 
cal behaviorisi and then look at Bandura's recent contributions to 
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social learning theory. My object i s to examine the scientific i»er- 
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Neo-Huxlians (and isoriern social learning theorists) view habits 
as the 5 tab i e aspects, of personality. They emphasize the process of 
habit for~ttion. In my view the only fairly we i i defined mechanisms 
they cite as involved in the process afe two types of I earning. To- 
day we would call these two types of learning instrumental (or oper- 
ant) conditioning and classical conditioning. 

In the neo-Hul i ian formulation both of these ty per; of learning 
are associated with the reduction of generalized drive states." 
Drive states are initially the result of innate internal drives (pr i - 
mar v drives) such as hunger and thirst. Such primary drive states 
trigger a relevant set of behaviors some of which are successful in 
acting to obtain primary rein forcers in the environment. The exact 
features o 4 the environment which act as primary reinforcers were 
never clearly specified. Later, drive states are also inferred from 
responses to new cues in the environment, A "secondary drive state" 
is said to exist when some primary drive-associated behaviors (which 
may have been previously shaped by operant conditioning) can be trig- 
gered by new cues; specifically, a secon\far1y drive state exists when 
new cues alone are effective in e I i i c i t m& behavi ors . Such newly ef- 
fective cues are called secondary reinforcers. These secondary re- 
inforcers are cues or stimuli associated with primary reinforcers or 
which once were associated with primary reinforcers. The organism 
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was supposedly classically conditioned to many of these cues, though 
in so»e ill-defined way "stimulus generalization® could also occur 
and result in new cues for behavior or ne" reinforcers of behavior. 

In the neo-Hullina view infants have an innate repoir tore of re- 
sponses to prisary drive states. These drive states are non-speci- 
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fic or "generalized" in that the chxid exhibits a number of behay- 
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state. As\hated* certain environmental stimuli are posited as in- 
nate or primary reinforces of behavior. Apparently these stimuli 
are viewed as so simple that they need not be specified. They are 
the objects of censummater y behaviors; obtaining these objects re- 
sults in a reduction of the drive state and less behaviar — an in- 
herently rewarding state of affairs. Which responses are successful 
in the process of obtaining a primary reinf orcer are effective in re- 
ducing the drive state and these responses are strengthened (likely t 
to reoccur when the drive state reoccurs) ( Caretakers may mediate 
in the process, in part determining which responses are successful. 
According to neo-Hui i ians this is how one type of learning occurs / 
(known today as instrumental or operant conditioning). This is, in 
fact, the way habits are f a r ,* «? d ; habits are simply successful drive- 
reducing behaviors. The ether sort of learning, as we shaii see in 
the next paragraph, just determines where and when habit behaviors 
are applied, assuming the behaviors in question are sufficiently 
"strong" to be applied at ail. Som& behaviors and so?se old habits 
which do not successfully 'participate or arc not aliened to partici- 
pate in reducing drive states will undergo extinction. 

The other sort of learning (classical conditioning) occurs when 
a stimulus or group of stimuli are repeatedly associated with a pri- 
mary re inf orcer . The associated stimuli may come to trigger drive 
behaviors. As noted such new cues are called secondary reinforcers 
if they alone can illicit drive behaviors. There is thought to be a 
drive state corresponding to these behaviors. Such a dr A ve state is 
referred to as a secondary drive stzyie. It is important to note 
that secondary drive states, like primary drive states, are of a 
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secondary reinforcer • Those innate behaviors or those behaviors 
shaped Dy previous learning which best rgduce the secondary drive 
state wi 1 1 be strengthened. You can see that the classical condi- 
t x on x n£ of drive behaviors to new cues guides the appi icati o n o f 
habits and thus influences the habit- behavior pattern displayed. 

It will be useful to look more closely at how the process of de- 
veloping new behaviors is guided according to the neo-Hullian view. 
First, we should note what behaviors are changed or shaped. We must 
know if newly emerging innate action patterns might be involved in 
guiding behavioral development. In neo-Hui Han theory, no distinct 
new behavior patterns are thought to emerge during development. For 
the ssost part, an inborn innate repertoire of bShaviors is thought 
to be shaped and their application refined by the two types of learn- 
ing processes just described... Neo-Huliians believe that most signi- 
ficant learning takes place in a social context with caretakers cr 
others rsediat mg in the learning processes. Vet, although ra o s t 
changes are thought to take place due to learning, we will soon see 
that other, possible unrelated aechanisss may be involved. we will 
cse that stimulus and response generalization icav take place, where 
established responses to particular stimuli can be el 1 icited by "sim- 
ilar" stimuli. Also, somehow come of the organisms own overt re- 
sponses or hypothetical covert responses can become cue% for other _ 
behaviors. 

Since learning processes are the priaary mechanisms of behavior 
change we sust ask what the neo-Huiiians considered important in 
guiding behavior development via these processes: (1) Cues of a sim- 
ple perceptual nature (poorly defined by the neo-Hui 1 i ans) are impor- 
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tan t r Certain such cues can be perceived and can be reliably asso- 

drive behaviors (primary reinforcers) * . Those associated cues which 
sided *n drive reduction or allowed far drive reduction would- become 
effective m eiiiciting behaviors. In some cases (unspecified) 
these cues would becoaie secondary reinf orcers . Again f when the be- 
havioral responsiveness is altered in response to secondary reinfor^ 
cers, these stuuii are thought to trigger drive states and drive be 
# haviors. Thereafter certain cues could be reliably associated with 
these stimuli and form the basis for further redirection and changes 
in secondary drive behaviors. 

It was always assumed that H learned" cues would be observable 
stimuli of a rathef simple nature. Such simple stimuli could be de- 
fined during periods of sho>r t term observation. When stimulus gene- 
ralization (another mechanism to be discussed shortly) participates 
in the process any stimuli considered to be members of the same 
"clans" of stimuli (poorly defined) as those previously known to be 
effective $ight function as cues. In the ner-Hu 1 1 i an view it is 
clear that it is only these sorts of stimuli which guide the applica- 
tion of the organism's existing responses through operant condition- 
ing. At times, responses or response patterns are c 1 ass ical 1 y condi- 
tioned to new stimuli of the same "simple, easily defined 14 sort. 

(2) -In the neo-Hui 1 i an f or mu 1 at i cyi f cognitive behaviors could 

be involved as an influence on one *% behavior* But these behaviors 

i - 

exist only as the result of past learning of the type described 

above * 

One should be able to clearly see problems with the approach to 
understanding behavior described above: (!) The possibility of new 
innate action patterns emerging during development is ruled out. 
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This is not a well-founded assumption, but a presumption. (2) Cues 

garded as effective. This, toe, is not a well founded assumption, 
but a presumption. (3) Cognitive processes are inferred on the ba- 
sis of cues "which must be f unci! oning* and these cues again are of 
a presumed nature. This third problem follows from Problem 2 and is 
the result of the theory providing no method to hypothesize and 
assess what is likely the real character of such covert processes* 
Cognitive processes were often viewed as simply ^imagining relevant 
cues" though occasionally * imagining different possible responses 
and their consequences* was also possible. 

There are other problems. On the basis of learning and learn- 
ing principles (discovered in the laboratory) alone, complex behav- 
ior '.*ouid be impossible to explain. Take, for example, the complex 
social judgment behavior. It is impossible to develop this type of 
behavior solely on the basis of the operant and classical condition- 
ing of tne inborn behavioral repertoire. Nonetheless, these are the 
only fairly well defined mechanisms and probably for this reason 
these mechanisms, as much as plausi ble , are hypothesized as the sole 
mechanisms of behavior change- 
In fact, neo-Hui 1 lans are able to explain complex behavior only 
dv citing two other mechanisms: (J) stimulus and response generaliza- 
tion and (2) the development of cue-producing responses. These mech- 
anisms can be observed gyring shart-term iab experiments. They are 
used to explain simple learned and unlearned behaviors in the labora- 
tory* But when * srigwx f ic^ftt* behavior change is hypothesized to 
have occurred by way of these mechanisms, learning is always pre- 
sumed to bs involved Yet, such processes of significant behavior 
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change are rare 1 y observed; it is most a f ten thought and not practi- 



*ors. In short, these mechanisms of behavior change are cited and 
thought to operate in the way just noted when necessary for a plausi 
hie * exp i anat i on " of past behavioral development. And at the same 
time, these sasje mechanises are used to explain certain unl earned re 
sponses m the behavior presently under observation. 

While these mechanisms , which we shall now examine more close- 
ly, seem t~o accurately describe certain phenomenon „ we shaii find 
that there is no ba sis for hypothesizing when such phenomenon will 
take place instead of the acre sisp ie learning mechanisms. 

Stimulus-Response Generalization „ Recall that stimulus and re- 
sponse generalization (s~r general i zat ion) involves the generaliza- 
tion of an organissxc responsiveness from primary and/or secondary 
remforcers to other "similar" stimuli. The stimuli are posited 
(presumed) to be perceptually or congi lively similar as n_e_ed be to 
e p i a x n what ' c going on in 3 given observational period or to hy pot h 
e o i z e what ®uzz have happened in the past. By way of this mechan- 
ism, the organism ssay apply his behaviors to new stimuli or general- 
ize an v learned inhibitions. 55 There are two problems with the way 
the mechanism of s-r generalization is posited: First, there is no 
basis in neo-Hui 1 i an theory for hypothesizing or assessing percep- 
tual or cognitive "similarity" . Thus, there is no way to predict 
when s-r generalization can occur. This, in contrast, would not be 
a problem for those who adopt the ethoiogicai perspective presented 



Although inhibitions are often learned operantly and then condi- 
tioned to new stimuli, stimulus generalization is sometimes said 
to be involved in * learned" inhibition. This is true with regard 
to many major discriminations the organis* must sake „ 
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in Chapter Qns* Secondly, it is not clear that significant behavior 



change involving this mechanism entails perceptual-cognitive similar^ 
ity mediated by learning as neo-Huil ians often propose. It is cer- 
tainly conceivable to me that things may come to be viewed as percep- 
tually similar (and, with de veiop&ent f cognitiveiy similar) because 
of the emergence of a new innate action pattern. This is precisely 
the way innate action patterns would likely have their effect. The 
fact that social learning theorists often fail to specify in their 
hypotheses the way learning is involved in the important response 
generalizations is suggestive. 

Cue-produc _i_ng Re^p_onse^. A cue producing response exists when 
one response serves as a cue for other behaviors. Included most not- 
ably among the responses in this category are tne "language cues" in 
covert cognitive processing. The concept of the development of cue- 
producing responses has problems very similar to those cited for s-r 
generalization. But let's look at another problem: The Concept of 
cut-producing responses is especially troublesome when covert behav- 
iors are involved. It is my view that the nature of covert behavior 
cannot be hypothesized and cannot be accurately assessed on the ba- 
sis of neo-Huliian theory. I am unwilling to believe that ^vert be- 
haviors can be accurately inferred from overt behaviors observed 
during the many diverse and scattered periods of experimentation. 
Even the general conditions under which cognitive responses can be 
inv0 ^ vec f anc 4 iediate overt behaviors are not specified in the 
theory. This entire problem would be avoided if researchers adopted 
the ethoiogicai perspective and approach. 

Let's summarize what we have discussed thus far and the implica- 
tlons. The reader is aware that neo-Hullians cite the last two mech- 
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anisais of behavior change discussed in order to account for complex 
behavior and in hypothesising th e May certain ^■partamt behavioral 
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developments took place in the organism's past. But it should be 
clear that it is not appropriate to cite mechanisms as need be when 
they have a poor basis^ in empirical observation. The fact is that 
the legitimacy of the present concepts rests on the fact that such 
mechanisms appear to be at work during periods of experimentation 
and because soae significant response generalization and some signi- 
ficant cue-producing responses appear to be learned* The possibil- 
ity that these phenomenon may often be the result of stage-- typ i cai 
(and species-typical) capacities as expressed in innate action pat- 
terns is not considered. I subs i t that this class of processes 
which theorists have neglected to consider may be involved in both 
s-r generalization and in the development of cue producing respons- 
es. A single innate action pattern, as described in Chapter One, 
say result in numerous response generalizations over time and in the 
development of many cue-producing responses. It is quite possible 
that most often innate action patterns are involved in significant 
occurrences of these phenomenon. It may be that "few, if any, last- 
ing and important s-r generalizations take place and few T if any, 
lasting cue-producing responses develop as the result of simple 
learning processes operating alone. 

Ule have f in fact, two ill-defined behavior change mechanisms* 
B-Jth s-r generalizations and cue-pf oduci ng responses occur or devei- 
0P i„ a, .^n. — - i„ -„l„i.i- case, .h... >™ 
are thought to occur without learning! but when " important" develop- 
ments occur, learning is thought to be involved. Nonetheless, these 
mechanises are conceptualized and thought to occur and are thought 
to be a view of behavior in accord with the rest of the model. I- 
£onicaiiy. if one considers the possibility of innate action pat- . 
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terns, these aeehanisas nay have little to. do with the rest of the 
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be staple mechanisms which are largely the result of learning. 
Rather, there may be iuch more to the simple perceptual generaliza- 
tions and the development of cue-producing responses observed than 
has been thought to be the case. Innate action patterns may period- 
ically be involved in determining what stimuli are seen as similar, 

f 

as they are with other highly evolved organisms. 

In nearing the conclusion of the discussion of s-r generaliza- 
tion and cue-producing responses, I ant forced to ask how it is that 
neo-Hu i i i an (and sodern learning theorists) view these mechanisms as 
sufficiently well understood to allow them to interpret behavior at 
ail. Since they do interpret behavior in terms of these concepts 
I've outlined, I can only surmise that they believe that the "essen- 
tial nature" of s-r general i zat i on and the development of cue-produc- 
ing responses retains constant. Implicitly it is assumed that the 
nature of these processes, like the nature of learning, will always 
be judged as similar in key respects by all researchers, regardless 
of the ages of their subjects or their special research domains. 
This is in accord with their belief that there are no innate mechan- 
isms not present at birth that exert influences on behavioral devel- 
opment. But, this implicit assumption is unjustified. 

All this said, how usef ul is the neo-Hul 1 ian formalization 7 

Consider the distinct research domain of cognition and cognitive pro- 

) 

cesses, can the rteo-Hui I ian approach aid in the interpretation ^cf 
the major findings in this area? I would say no. Given what we 
have learned about cognitive development and cognitive functioning, 
largely through the ingenious indirect assessment methods and work 
of Piaget , it is not hard to see that the sJjgnJJUcant changes result- 
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xng in major cognitive abilities woui^ have to oe interpreted as in- 
volving s-r generalizations and the development of eue-preetwcins re- 
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sponses. This makes a closer assessment of these behaviors of great 
importance . Unfortunately, on the basis of neo-Hui I ian theory, 
these mechanisms cannot be unequivocally assessed, when involved in 
covert behavior change* For any such covert behavior change hypothe: 
sized, an alternative hypothesis can be offered, if not by a differ- 
ing behavior ist t by the ethoiogist . If processes involved in cogni - 
tive behavior changes are not similar to the processes involved in 
overt behavior changes which happen to be studied, those taking a 
neo-Hul i ian approach to interpretation are in Ntroub le . Moreover, it 
seems to me that cognitive development hinges on chang es in the es- 
sential nature of behavior change mechanisms, something not antici- 
pated by neo-Hul 1 ian theorists. What about interpretation in other 
research domains? If cognitive behavior is, or may be, involved in 
any overt behavior change we are in poor shape if we take the neo- 
Huiiian approach to understanding behavior. 

In conclusion , we have looked at s-r generalization and the de- 
velopment of cue-producing responses and have no evidence that these 
general sorts of phenomena are well understood by neo-Hu 1 i i ans „ In 
fact, I assert that they have no basis upon *hich they can predict 
when any lasting and significant behavior cjwtges involving these 
pr p_ces_ses will occur. The reader thus should not be surprised if I 
submit that no one should be content to make any interpretation of 
behavior based on the very uncertain hypotheses that some s-r gene- 
ral ization (s) took place in the organism's past. Similarly, no in- 
terpretation should be based on the hypothetical development of cue- 
producing resonse(s) in the organism's past. Certainly these are 
not ubiquitous phenomenon and one cannot presume they will take 
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place whenever c i resistances sees to fit the paradiga. The fact is 
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This can be understood most simply as due to an inability to assess 
the nature of covert behaviors (perceptual and cognitive behaviors) 
and their involvements in overt behavior change. Correspondingly 
there is no way to arrive at general principles concerning when 
these processes will occur. This is a major flaw ;n neo-Hul 1 lan 
theory. It is also a major flaw in modern social learning theories. 
These problems would be non-existent if researchers adopted an etho- 
logical approach . 

We must consider one other major criticism of the neo-Hu 1 1 1 an 
interpretation of behavior. Like many of the criticisms I've 
lodged, this will be relevant to modern social learning theories as 
well, I argue, in accord with the model for understanding behavior 
presented in Chapter One, that even the two types of learning are 
not well defined concepts. The simple learning processes are proba- 
bly much more common phenomenon than stimulus-response generalize- 
tion which as mediated singly U„^rni.ns or the learning-mediated 
development of cue-producing responses J 6 As compared with hypothe- 
sizing these two latter phenomena . one will be such acre likely cor- 
rect when hypothesizing that some roughly-defined net of responses 
in the past were associated in some way -Jith a seemingly potent re- 
ward. Similarly one might well be correct in hypothesizing that cer- 
tain types of behaviors were ones J e# fectiveiy associated for obtain- 
ing same goal. But learning, while possible in many circumstances, 
cannot be assumed to occur whenever imaginary conditions fit the 
paradigs. It is not a totally ubiquitous phenomenon. Because this y 
is so it 'is unfortunate that the precise nature of learning process- 

? ^Reasons why this is so may be hypothesized based on the ethologi- . 
cal perspective presented in Chapter One. 
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es eapnct be hypothesized or assessed on the basis of neo-Huilian 
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(or present-day) learning theory. Many signf leant changes in overt 
bahaviors lay be the result of changes in covert behaviors, which re- 
suit from^c overt learning or the Mergence of an innate action pat- 
tern plus learning processes. Meo-Hullians most often have nc stan- 
dards for accurately hypothesizing covert behavior past develop- 
ments which are hypothesized cannot be unequivocally verified. The 
ethoiogicai approach has no such problems * I believe the nature and 
significance of much learning and the basis for its 1 ong-term resis- 
tance to extinction cannot be hypothesized using neo-Hul i ian (or pre- 
sent-day) * learning principles" . Factors s^ch as reinforcement 
schedules which have bearing on short term behavior change may have 
little to do with significant behavior changes during development, 
especially groups of apparently related changes which may take place 
gradually ever long periods of time. It seems to me that by and 
large most learning or conditioning can be more accurately viewed as 
guided by factors inherent to the organism (innate action patterns) 
rather than by environmental factors perceived as distinct and signi- 
ficant ay adult researchers. I believe that no learning theorist 
can reliably predict what significant learning will occur with any 
more precision than the "man on the street". The theories simply 
have not been helpful- 
It is my view that past and present investigations have not pro- 

'if * 

vided any certain data Ihieh pertain to the mjM. characteristics of 
the developmental process. This is because of an inability to 
assess covert behavior and much of the learning that. goes on covert- 
ly and because a whole class off potentially important factors ha-ve 
been neglected from consideration. Learning, like s-r generaliza- 
tion and as described in Chapter One, may not be an independent wch ■ 
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amsm in the developmental process. In my view emerging innate 
action patterns direct much of the significant learning that pes 
on, Nec-Huiiian behavior assessment (and behavior assessment by 
modern social learning theorists) is so crude that the fact that cer- 
tain learning occurs in the laboratory setting can often time: be as- 
sum#d to have little bearing on the learning that would have taken 
place in a similar but more complex natural environment* A theory 
used for research should in time generate standards concerning which 
behaviors are worthy of study. Certainly one bhuuid not have to hy- 
pothesize that learning processes will yield equally likely behavior- 
al changes or equally persistent behavior changes on sets of behav- 
iors which are judged as similar simply on the basis of some common 
overt features. Vet this is precisely the common-sense approach 
that must still most often be used kv researchers. There is quite 
apparently an insufficient basis in neo -Hu 1 1 i an theory (and in mod- 
ern s - 1 theories) to hypothesize or assess which aspects of behav- 
iors are important to study. 

Viewed most simply, the core of the problem is the fact that 
the nature cf any learning process under observation cannot be fully 
assessed. Using the neo-Huiiian approach, behavior cannot be jud$ed 
in context: Hany covert elements of the potentially relevant and po- 
tentially active behavioral repertoire cannot be assessed. Although 
cognitive and/or perceptual factors may not be as readily subject to 
change, their nature and development must be understood to under- 
stand overt behavior change* Such stable behaviors are not 1 ikely * 
incidental. Extensive longitudinal observation such as that describ- 
ed An Chapter One would allow an empirical iy based assessment of co* ■> ( 
vert behaviors and also allow one to determine which covert behavior 
is most likely involved in ongoing behavior change. 
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In short, an efficient and practical solution to the urobiess 
of learning theories sinpiy involves the realisation that a close 
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monitoring or appropriate assessment .of ail potentially relev ant be- 
haviors (overt and covert) from birth to the stage of life of con- 
cern is important for any accurate as^essnent of present behavior. 

v 

From such a * background study" a researcher will obtain knowledge of 
the co«piete relevant behavioral repertoire. He will know uhat be- 
haviors developed or nust have developed, how they developed, how 
they were influenced (modified) during later development and how and 
under what conditions (if any) they may presently be influenced. Al- 
so a researcher will have a very gcod notion as to which classes o~ 
stimuli are presently salient. Using the ethoiagicai approach re- 
searchers in time will be able to predict what circumstances will re- 
suit in signi f icant learning in the present. Recall that the etho- 
logies! study which I proposed in Chapter One iust be a longitudinal * 
study of an unobtrusive nature. The well defined behavior assess- 
ment procedures and the results one could expect were outlined in 
Chapter One . 

In closing my discussion of neo-Hul 1 ian theory I must point out 
that indeed, as claimed earlier in the chapter, it is possible to in- 
dicate that short- terai mechanisms, viewed d^tin^ short periods of ex- 
perimentation and observation, are considered the primary mechanism 
of behavior change in this learning theory. The most important re- 
sult of this interpretive procedure is that behavior and behavior 
change aeehanisfts regain p@0riy defined? this Is because the theory 
does not allow us to assess the perceptual-cognitive context in 
which behavior takes place. It is no wonder that neo~Hul 1 ian theory 
cannot aid us in predicting behavior* The ethological approach to 
studying human behavior offers a scientifically acceptable way to as- 
sess and evaluate ail effective behaviors* I believe we must have 
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faith in just such an approach if there is any chance of a science 
of behavior, if there is any chance of interpreting behavior change 

tain behaviors are closely correlated with the physiological bases 
of behavior change and at some time or other have manifestations 
which are observable. We will not have to content ourselves with 
the roughly defined general "principles* such as those which are com 
son today. What is needed is the legitimate developmental approach 
such as that dictated by the ethologies! perspective. A detailed 
longitudinal study following the sequence of develoments is neces- 
sary . 

The instrument used will be the human observer, his assessments 
empirically based and standardized by assumptions based on necessar- 
ily applicable biological principles applied to the broad base of 
ail potentially relevant types of behaviors presently known to ex- 
ist. (See Chapter One and Chapter Five) 

2 . Sk inner T s Radical Be havi orism 

Skinner believed neo-Huiiians uere paying too siuch attention to 
covert behaviors which were supposed to be taking place. He reason- 
ed that since actions, rather than internal events, are the develop- 
mental outcomes psychologists are to explain, only overt behavior 
need be studied. This is a very strange view from my perspective. 
He does not consider the possibility that it may be impossible to 
gvaiuat* behavior change without appropriately inferring percep- 
tiona, cognitions, and, cognitive processes. Apparently he does not 
perceive these behaviors as vitally related to overt behavior. 
Surely Skinnnr lost sight of the forest for the trees. 



17 Or if not faith: examine the better base of assumptions upon which 
such an approach is based -- Chapters I & 5. 
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On the positive side, Skinner suggested that the majority of hu- 
man behavior is not based in reactions to internal drives and their 



pr iiary re enforcers in the environment. Other external stimuli, not 
connected with internal drive states, may ellicit behavior. Given 
the small number of accepted positive (proactive; non-reactive) in- 
ternal drive states (e.g. hunger, thirst, sexual behavior associated 
with hononai changes), and given our present knowledge of the 
various different types of releasers which may trigger innate behav- 
iors (from work of modern ethoiogists) , this assumption is very well 
justi f i e d . 

. Ai so Sk inner was correct when he noted that covert behavior 
couid not be accurately assessed by neo-Hui 1 ians . As I've noted, co- 



vert behaviors cannot be accurately inferred, indirectly assessed or 
described by learning'' theor i ; even immediately after their sup- 
posed occurrence. With this fact as his impetus, Skinner wanted tc 
develop an approach to interpreting behavior change that was based 
coieiy on overt learning processes. But he made an error in attempt- 
ing to interpret all behaviors by applying "principles of behavior" 
to overt behavioral phenomenon which hypothetical ly took place in 
the organism's past 

The later practice is in error in two ways- First, as in the 
neo-Hullian approach, s- r generalization and the development of cue- 
producing responses sust be hypothesized as factors in behavior 
change, both past and present. Since Skinnerians look only at overt 
behavior these processes can certainly accurately d escribe some of 
what these researchers observe, but problems very similar to these 
found with neo~Hu i i ian theory are still present iwhen these mechan- 
isms are hypothesized to have occurred in the organism's past. Stim- 



ulus-response generalizations are in effect hypothesized to be pos 
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5 i b I e anytime on the basis of the fact that sos_e such phenomenon can 
occur . 



Sk i nner i ans , like neo-Hu i i i ans , can hypothesize that s-r gene- 
ralizations occurred in the organism's past whenever necessary and 
however plausible. The situation is completely similar in the case 
of hypothesizing the development of cue-producing responses earlier 
in the life of the organiss. As in neo-Nuilian theory, there is no 
way to predict when specific s-r generalizations or cue-producing re- 
sponses will develop or to assess the circumstances under which they 
eay develop. (Recall that this is not a problem for those taking 
tne ethological perspective.) 

Secondly- Again, as with neo-Hu 1 1 i an theory when and if sigm-- 

« 

f i cant learning will take place cannot be predicted any better with 
the theory than without it. Actually one sight do worse with the 
theory. Because of Skinner's biases toward using only overt behav- 
iors in his explanations of behavior changes, we are even further 
away from being able to assess ail aspects of the environmental cir- 
cumstances under which learning occurs. Since all behavior has en- 
vironmental releasers, f'T every behavior ignored a part of the en- 
vironment is ignored. As noted in the last section of the Chapter, 
assessing ail behavior would not be a problem for one adopting the 
ethological approach. Such an approach would have appropriately al- 
layed Skinner's fears. 

In summary, this brief discussion of Skinner ¥ s behaviorism 
noted that Skinner's theory is ars improvement over neo-Hui Han- 
theory in one regard: it recognizes releasers other than those asso- 
ciated with primary drives. I may add that Skinner clarified the 
phenomenon of negative reinforcement and contrasted this with punish- 
ment. These aspects of accurate behavioral description may turn out 
to be distinct contributions to understanding behavior. But ignor- 

U4 



ing the covert factors which may potentially be involved in behavior 
change i s a grave mistake. In Chapter One I indicated how covert, 

cat ed that these factors are related to behaviors which have been 
we i I integrated and are generally more stable than avert behaviors. 
By neglecting such factors in one's account of behavior, a research- 
er actually excludes the acre stable, species-typical behaviors from 
consideration. Given the necessity of viewing behavior change in 
context, surely Skinner's theory is not of the nature of good 
science. 

3 . Band u r a ' s Social Lea rnin g Theor y 

i 

The nodi ficai tons in learning theory which have yielded the 
lost accepted modern social learning theory were largely the work of 
Albert Bandur a and his associates. Bandura has argued against the 
Skinnerian approach, as I would, noting that because humans are sub- 
ject to operant conditioning and reinforcement principles does not 
mean that moot human behaviors are acquired through this direct 
learning process. Bandura* s argument is an argument against the 
Skinnerian view that H external stimuli'* directly and .immediately 
elicit and shape behavior. He believes that Skinner ignores 
people's" cognitive capacities and their ability to produce their own 
cues and their ability to construct their own reinforcement contin- 
gencies - 

Vet, while Bandura and modern social learning theorists criti- 
cize the view that ail learning has overt components as described 
Skinner , they still consider no behavior change mechanisms o-ther 
than learning. Modern s-i theorists are simply willing to consider 
$ors types of behaviors involved in such changes. Modern s~i theory 
does nothing to remove the supposition that all behavior i s learned 
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somehow at one tine or another, S~r general i zat i on and the develop- 
ment of cue-producing responses are still involved in the account of 



l>e?iav lor and behavior change . I submit that these latter processes" 
continue to be subject to basically the same interpretive problems 
noted when we examned the neo-Hui 1 ian formulation. 

Secondly, while modern s-i theorists may consider all typefc of 
.behaviors which light be involved in behavior change , it is not at 
all likely that researchers using the modern approach can adequately 
assess the covert processes which they consider. Their model of 
these processes is based largely on an adult phenomeno logical model, 
which (as was the case with modern cognitive psychologists) is a 
truncated node! of human functioning which accurately describes only 
aspects of human functioning developed rather late in life. It 
seems to work as a description of normal adult behaviors and aids in 
understanding some atypical adult behaviors. But, it is highly ques 
tionabj" whether the model, as applied, is flexible enough to allow 
for the understanding of the many qualitative differences between 
adult cognition and cognitive processes and similar processes of 
children of various ages. Indeed, even if the model itself is in her 
eritly flexible, it is very questionable whether the limited number 
of indirect assessment proce dures applied in order to understand 
children's covert behaviors are sufficient. In my view it is not 
likely that such procedures give researchers an accurate view of the 
most significant differences between adult covert behavior and the 
covert behaviors of children. If we have very little basic under- 
standing of the* differences between adults and children, the kind of 
complete-model- first ~~ all-studies-seccnd approach, I see being 
used, would seem to allow for a virtually endless number of mutually 
exclusive hypotheses, ail seeming to be more or less equally impor- 
tant. Experiments generated by the numerous reasonable hypotheses 
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will, in my view, result in a great deal of confusion o_r will leave 
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e v find inordinately proper and acceptable) . 

The fact that they do not view their approach as a ecmpiete- 
model-first -- ai I-studies-second approach, I submit, is due to a 
time bias in what is thought to be a meaningful, practical, or con- 
trollable period of .observation or exper imentation . Indeed, t hey 
have obse rved beha viors in "various short time f rames before formulat- 
ing thi mode 1 . This they believe to be sufficient background 
study. The idea of a complete appraisal of behavior, the idea of a 
human ethcgram , is simply unthinkable. In my view this is due to a 
lack of confidence in the adult human observer and this stems 
directly from having no guidelines, standards and assumptions with 
which to accomplish the general appraisal task. It is my primary 
goal to clearly indicate that an ade&uate set of guidelines and as- 
sumptions for the purpose of obtaining a human ethcgram does in fact 
e*ist. (see Chap. 1 & 5) It is also my purpose (Chapter 3-4) to 
chow that indeed such an approach has a more comprehensive set of be- 
ginning assumptions and that these assumptions are well-based, 

; , t e a by the application of necessarily relevant biological 
principles to empirical (direct) observation. It is furthermore my 
purpose '-.in Chap. 3 & u) to show that some of the assumptions used 
by scientists taking the ethologies! approach are Better- founded 
than similar "assumptions" found in modem behavior theories. If I 
piish this later task, this will be a valid argument, in fact 
refutable argument, in favor of changing present-day approaches 
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in the direction I propose. 

In brief I have the same basic reservations about Banuura's 
dern social learning theory that I had about bast learning 
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(!) They do not consider ail possible mechanisms of behav- 



ior enange. 

(2) The accuracy of covert behavioral assessment is not 
sufficient to understand the relative importance of 
covert behaviors assessed. Here specifically, the 
actual role and thus the nature of covert behaviors 
cannot be adequately assessed* 
Let's lock more closely at this modern social learning theory : 

Like Skinner, Bandura is an empiricist* He believes that learn- 
ing theorists must identify antecedent environmental stimuli which 
elicit behavior and »ust identify the consequences of behavior in 
order to explain behavior and behavior change- Like Skinner, he 
downplays the role of internal (primary) drives in this process* 
Specifically, he believes that many environmental stimuli, not re- 
lated to the commonly acknowledged priiary drives, may elicit behav- 
lor- In other respects his sodern learning theory differs from 
Skinner's radical behavioriss. 

Bandura readmits cognitive behaviors as objects of study. In 
fact his mode I of these processes is much more elaborate and 
phenoaenciogicaliy realistic (descriptive at least of the adult) 
than the primitive model Ooliard and Miller offered regarding these 
processes. In Bandura* s view all learning need not be related to be- 
havior which- "the organise itself has performed. Through the inter- 
vention of. cognitive process^, much learning can occur vicariously, 
as a result of the subject *ere^y observing the behavior of a sodei. 
Direct and i««ediate reinforcement, like that Skinner would propose 
as essential, is in fact, not necessary for the process. In addi- 
tion a model whose behavior a child observes and say coae to Imitate 
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may not have been rewarded for the observed behaviors. Also, often 
imitation of behavior by a child nay be delayed until a later tiie 
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(delayed imitation) . The lost famous studies demonstrating such pos 
sxbili ties were the "aggression" against Bobo studies. 1 * 

In the *Bobo* studies it was furthermore demonstrated that 
children in a group who watched an adult aggressing against a large, 
inflatable Bobo doll and then get ting pun ished would still learn the 
aggressive behavior. This was demonstrated by later offering the 
subjects in this group a reward for demonstrating what they had ob- 
served. Indeed with circumstances (contingencies) changed the sub- 
jeets in this group demonstrated that they had learned from what 
they observed even though it had a negative consequence for the 
model. U 

To complicate matters further, it is Bandura * s view and the 
view of modern s-i theorists that abstract verbalizations of adults 
and others may influence the learning of a child. 

Ail of the above observations are very fine, interesting and im 
portant. But the reader should note that when one attempts to use a 
le ~nxng approach to understanding these behaviors, there are less 
and less easily assessable and definable environmental features in- 
volved and which can be used to understand the process. Also be- 
cause the subject's responses are often delayed, both the existence 
and persistence of learning is harder to assess. Moreover, neces- 
sary considerations make proper and complete assessment of the cc- 

t 

vert behaviors mare and more necessary* It becomes very important 
to be able to assess what the subject attends to, imagines, and what 
he understands. This is especially true when- the ""a ji b j e c t can ac- 
quire behaviors by enacting what others have said and not only what 
they have done* We need to know a child's ability to assess verbal- 
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izatxons; we must know his propensities in regard to abstracting pro- 
fitcties frag the behavior An general* Knowledge $f covert bchav— 
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iors, such as that which would result from an ethoiogist's longitud- 
inal study, would allow one to hypothesize not only which behaviors 
would likely be Modified by learning (overtly or covertly) but which 
behaviors would likely persist. 

He owe a debt to Bandura for his work in the area of behavioral 
development , for now we need not view complex behaviors as largely 
products of overt shaping and s-r generalization, as Skinner ians 
would have it. Language development , for instance, now can be under- 
stood as behavior change through imitation. But I question what be- 
haviors we can really understand using the revised social-learning 
model. Are we guided to investigate truly important behaviors or 
are we simply to investigate those behaviors which are commonly 
viewed as important? What determines how behaviors, which are con- 
trolled so obscurely by environmental factors, are defined'? It is 
becoming more and more difficult for adult researchers to define en- 
vironmental stimuli, important to the child. 

Defining behavior and its environmental referents becomes even 
more difficult when we consider another complicating factor not yet 
addressed in our closer look at this modern s- 1 theory : Children 
vary much in their complex cognitive processing from stage to stage 
to stage. This is considered fortunate by ethoiogists , who posit hu- 
san innate action patterns and who have a well defined way to assess 
them, for this actually offers us an opportunity for understanding. 
But? this major factor or consideration is probably the most diffi- 
cult problem for modern s-i theory. This is the problem which is 

t difficult to systematically investigate using a largely adult 
normative model of cognitive processing as modern researchers do. 
It may turn out to be much more productive to use a model of a 
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baby^s behavior and came up with an acceptable way to explain 
changes that are observed. This is in fact what I propose in the 

will have a unique view of behavior and behavior changes which will 
actually allow far an understanding of human behavior which is much 
better than commonplace understanding. 

Indeed, a comprehensive knowledge of species- typical covert be^ 
haviors * Becoming more nec sar y , We must know what elements or 
features of stimuli and events a child is looking at in the environ- 
ment. It is becoming wore and f ore clear that adult researchers 
cannot simply see what it is that is important- 
Using modern approaches researchers cannot systematically inves 
tigate the covert behav i or s^o f young children. And in consequence 
they cannot understand the numerous developmental aspects of covert 
behaviors in older children and adults. The general problem of co- 
vert aspects of human behavior has turned out to be both very impor- 
tant and very complex. 

Let's see if we can get a yet clearer indication of why an etho 
logical approach is so important by looking still more closely at 
the modern social learning model, According to Bandur a , four basic 
types of processes are involved in the acquisition of new behav x or * 
attention, retention, motoric representation, and motivation. Let's 
take a look at each of these sequential processes: 

Attention. Bandura says attention is influenced by both model 
characteristics and observer characteristics* This of course must 
be true. But there is a probici with e way Bandurans view such ab 
straet characteristics as important f eatui ^ of the environmental 
stimuli. Modern s~i theorists act as if the attributed characterise 
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ties ~~ characteristics attributed by the subject to the model and 

the environment — are part of the characteristics of the environ - 
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and large an sdu 1 1 T normative model of cognition and cognitive pro- 
cesaes , It 15 true that developmental psychologists try to view 
things from a child's perspective, based on what they know of child- 
ren's understandings, largely from Pi age t „ But I believe what re- 
sults is too crude an approximation when one must be concerned with 
how behavior will develop over a long period of time. 

It is necessary to have a thorough understanding of what speci- 
fic features are important to the subject's understanding of both en- 
viron mental attributes and person attributes. This, in my view, is 
lacking for any researchers taking a social learning approach: 

In my view, important specific features of persons, things, and 
events are abstracted from the environment by the subject. Some of 
i ■ • e ^ v f e a t u i e s release relatively new behaviors! s erne features r e 
iea:,e established, stable behavior patterns. Researchers must know 
what features are abstracted and which correspond to newer behaviors 
and which correspond to established behavior patterns, ' In my view 
knowledge, and understanding, of established behavior patterns and 
t.neir releasers can only be obtained thr cugh extensive longitudinal 
-,t.udy, using well-based interpretive guidelines. New behaviors and 
other overt behaviors can only be understood in contrast in thin 
context . 

The subject's attribution of traits to actors in the environ- 
ment and the subject's understanding of environmental circumstances 

' **A1 so some relatively fixed behavior patterns which are occasional- 
ly overt Ce.$. emotional reactions) are between the two extremes 
in their nature. They are stiii subject to changes in some degree 
as they are integrated with each new sat of related behaviors, 
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memory 



of specific class characteristics of many rele- 



vant environmental features* Though intimately related to what the 



not generally part of the set of behaviors presently being affected 
or changed. The subject's understanding of stable attributes of the 
environment (including people) is the basis for new learning , but it 
i s not so subject to change as what is presently being learned. A 
good theory must differentiate stable covert "memory** and assessment 
behaviors from newer more dynamic behaviors (covert and overt) which 
are"subject to change . Modern social learning theory fails to do 
this. So th types of behaviors have releasers the subject attends 



Rent ent ion „ As would not be surprising of one who in effect be 
iieves that important attributes are obvious in the environment, Ban 
dura views retention as an active process based largely on a con- 
scious type of covert behavior. Spec i f i cai 1 y f rehearsal is thought 
to be important in returning what is 1 earned. While this is some- 
time:, true, the need for rehearsal certainly varies. I believe Ban- 
dura considers learning" to be a rych more active (deliberate) pro- 
cer.s than it often is. There are two reasons rehearsal may not be 

important as Bandura would have us believe; (I) Innate action pat 
tern: often determine the salience of environmental features. (2) 
Thor.e features of an event or set of circumstances which are viewed 
2 r important sre in a large part determined by "memory" of important 
stable environmental properties (including knowledge of lawful acti- 
vity in events). Many aspects of " memory" are so stable as to be 
elicited automatically . Little conscious deliberation may be in- 
volved when such behaviors are involved in heightening attention. 
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Spontaneous * long-term (persistent) learning may occur with some be - 
haviors under these organ ismic circumstances, with little or no re- 

activities and development. Again, understanding the stable aspects 
of "memory" , how they develop and how they are released is very im- 
portant * The ethologicsl longitudinal approach allows for this un- 
derstanding. 

Motoric reproduction . Bandur a believes that modeled behavior / 
must be translated into M act ion M at some tiase to be learned. In- 
deed , I believe this to be true, but Bandur ans underestimate the a~ 
mount of behavioral activity in general which may be covert and 
which can undergo change covertly. The distinct possibility that 
this later view may be correct results in no problems for one who 
approaches behavior with an ethological perspective. 

Motivation, According to Bandur a " moti vat ion" is sometimes in- 
volved in learning. This is especially true when "clear -cut* re- 
wards are not necessary for learning. Motivation is in essence a 
slop category utilized when his quasi-empirical model cannot explain 
learning. In such instances often only the most general environ- 
mental releasers can be specified. 

Obtaining knowledge of covert behaviors involves a detailed 
stu,,y and obtaining meaningful or useful knowledge of species-typi- 
cal releasers involves longitudinal research. When citing "personal 
factors* one should never in any way assume that releasers are not 
necessary for triggering spceies-typieai behaviors or amy yniqye 
individual behaviors. There would be no greater nonsense or non^ 
sc lence * 

The interpretive sioppirtess that results from even this most 
recent I theory we have been discussing can be illustrated by the 
common analyses given to sei f -control and se 1 f-reinf or cement behav- 
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Often such behaviors are treated as if they were iea.rn_ed or, 

__ I . 

a subject to compare His Denavior with internal standards is far 
from being understood as the product of a bit-by-bit, stage-by-st ^ge 
process. The degree of useful, meaningful analysis is more r em ine- 
ccer; of Skinner's analysis in S c i e nee and Human Behavior , 

CONCLUSION What should be clear from my perspective on modern 
theories of behavior and development is an indication that develop- 
ment is poorly understood, ai though previous behavioral development 
may be vital for any good understanding of present behaviors. Lit- 
tle progress is being made. Consistently one finos a time bias in 
that modern researchers all believe that significant behavior chan- 
ges take place by mechanisms they are able to observe in a short 
time period. Modern theorists furthermore believe that ail behavior 
can be directly or indirectly assessed in reference to what is 
largely an adult pher.omenol ogi ca i model which specifies only behav- 
iors which develop rather late in life. The most recent social 
learning theory, though recognizing many types of behavior as impor- 
tant, stiil interprets covert behavior using what is for the most 
part this normative adult model of cognition and cognitive process- 
es. Behavior change is still exclusively interpreted in terms of 
short-term mechanisms - 

In the next ehispter we will explore historical roots of observa 
tlC nai and interpretive biases. We will see that some basic ques- 
tions about human nature have been answered only after formulating a 
theory or model, when in fact some of these questions could have 
been better answered before the formulation of the theory or model. 
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The better answers to some of these questions will be obtained base 
on the application of necessarily relevant biological principles to 

empirical observation and u ith no presuppositions. I will submit 
that these answers to basic questions should have been used as as- 
sumptions upon which to base any approach to understanding human 
nature. 




Chapters Three and Four Will No$ Be Presented 

Ufhat Follows is the "Core" Material 
of Chapter Five 



It outlines a set of assumptions for interpreting 
data which are in accord with the ethologicai perspective 

presented in Chapter One 
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A Modern Scientific Perspective for 



the Interpretation and Integration of Studies 



P e rsonali ty 




A research perspective is a delineation of the field of study 
or a definition of the subject matter • It will necessarily limit 
the subject. With this in mind, a research perspective should not 
exclude potentially important observations and data, "Potentially 
important data* are, of course, data which may have a causal rela- 
tionship to some phenomenon of interest. The first and foremost 
characteristic of a research perspective is therefore as follows: A 
research perspective must encompass the subject matter in such a way 
that all significant causal factors and interactions leading to and 
actually yielding (causing) phenomenon of interest are viewed and 
recorded in a standard (rep 1 icabi e) way . It is never certain that a 
research perspective will do this; the individual researcher $ust 
choose a perspective that will only probably fulfill this basic 
function. 



the subject and provide a first educated guess about the nature of 
the subject. And, of course, any research perspective lav, in time, 
d e proven misguided o - inadequate by the data, W t h this we 1 I a n 
mind, I believe there is at present a set of assumptions about pe* - 
sonai 1 t y development which allocs an appropriately open-minded per- 
spective on human nature* Also* these assumptions t which 1 will 
outline below, 'will characterize a research approach which is heur is 
tic in two important ways: First, approaches based on the assump- 
tions will be replicable to an acceptable extent. (Skeptics 5 1 
could argue, will simply be forced by reason to try it and see.) 



Second, all causal sequences subsequent to a first sequence and 



true that assumptio 



n s will 



have to be made which 



limit 




1 



which "cteis from" or are related to the first causal sequence will 
be readily observed as such. This, suffice it to say P wiii allow 
^n j L X nul^.^^&AS&h^UX^%hs^J ^di visual - sub 4eg-iu >.. _Jh i s -character is -_. 
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tic seems to be particularly important in human research. 

Furthermore, I believe that the set of assumptions, which 1 
will soon present, are bess^d by an overview of the subject areas or 
persona] i ty development and by recent insights into what is neces- 
sary for an open-minded perspective on causal factors of human behav- 
* o r « 

As you read the assumptions, xt will be heipfui to have a cer- 
tain type of research in mind. Imagine a researcher who has decided 
to study a segment of the life of an infant in its natural setting. 
He is v.deo recording in order that he may review what he has seen 
at some later time. He is viewing and recording notes within a 
framework dictated by the seven assumptions (below) and the etho logi- 
cal view of behavior and behavior change. His study is completely 
nonobtrusive and non-mterventionistic (at least in so much as poss- 
ible). He will observe the same subject at sosse later point in time 
and observe behaviors he believes to be related to the first, 

T^e assumptions necessary to segment a human's life and stiii 
I 

legitimately s t W d y personality development are not given below. 
Coming up with scientifically acceptable assumptions of this nature 
is something which must be left to individual researchers, with 
their particular canperns. Different assumptions may havr. %® be 
used for differing concerns. Since these various assumptions must 
be developed at a later time, it ssay be heipfui for the reader to 
imagine that the researcher is watching the subject from birth to 
adulthood, natural is ticai i y , non-stop* and "nonobrysi veiy* . 

I have indicated that the imaginary researcher will be observ- 
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ing the infant and child "naturaiisticaiiy" . Before describing the 
seven assumpt i ons it will be helpful to know, more specifically. 



discriminates three types of behavior- (!) He is noting ssanipul a 

t i on skills of the subject how the subject overtly manipulates 
the environment. In noting this type of behavior and in noting the 
other t**o types of behavior below, the researcher will compare the 
individual's present skills and behaviors in interacting with the en 
vironment with his past skills and behaviors. 

(2) The researcher notes more basic or important drive behav- 
iors as they manifest themselves in conflict situations. The terms 
"drives* (with a small *d n > or * drive behaviors" will be used to 
refer to observable manifestations of innate action patterns which 
are s 1 1 1 1 in need of further interaction, 

(3) The researcher "notes" per cep tua 1 - i n t e 1 1 ec t ua 1 (cognitive) 
skills which are implied by (inferred from) the present overt re- 
sponses ( (!) and (2) ). He should expect that these implied in- 
ternal manipulations are similar to overt behaviors previously ob- 
served or which manifested themselves in overt behaviors previously 
observed . This notion is based largely on the developmental studies 
of Jean Piaget . (There are problems in assessing perceptual - intel- 
lect u a I skills which will be noted later in the assumptions.) 

In she*-, ail the imaginary researcher does is continually make 
these discriminations and compare them with similar types of behav- 
iors in the subject's past. Hopefully any ambiguity about these ac- 
tivities will be cleared up by the assumptions- Also it is hoped 
that this general overview of the research activities dictated by 
the assumptions (and the etholcgicai perspective in Chapter One) 
will make the assumptions themselves more intelligible. 
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THE 

ASSUMPTIONS FOR CONDUCTING RESEARCH AND ALLOWING 
FOR INTERPRETATION AND INTEGRATION OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 

FLICT SITUATIONS. 
Debilitating conflicts or struggles with the environment are 
not sought by humans or other animals and, in general t are experi- 
enced only inadvertantly. As humans interact with the environment, 
conflict can be said to occur when conflict drives (innate action 
patterns) are called nto play or when a particular environment is 
distinctly physically threatening. The latter occurrence is rare, 
but conflicts between drives, with va_r_y._i.ng degrees of debili tatin g 
stress involved , are not so rare. It may be assumed that such 
stressful conflicts are, in general, not feigned, but rather in some 
way represent unavoidable conflict between the drives. Such con- 
flict thus should give researchers a chance to note important 
recently emerged innate action patterns that ail huisans similarly 
(but not identically) possess. It is important to realize that 
these drive behaviors may have undergone some changes, due to 
learning or due to the emergence of new innate action patterns. Al- 
ec such innate action patterns often become predominant aspects of 
perceptual-cognitive reality as the infant develops into a child, 
etc. This leads us to Assumption II. 



I. ALL BEHAVIOR MUST BE VIEWED WITH THE PAST HXSfORY OF THE 
SUBJECT IN MIND. 



Many conflicts which an individual experiences must be viewed 
historically so one is aware of what drivea or innate action 
patterns have recently emerged and so the degree to which drives 
have been "conditioned" or. otherwise developed can be assessed. 
This can oniy he done by having information about earlier develop- 
ments in the human's life and after having made unambiguous observa- 
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tions about the nature and development of drive-associated behavior 
throughout life- This historical perspective is equally important 

20 

live skills and perceptual-intellectual skills. 

III. IMPORTANT MANIPULATIVE SKILLS CAN BE NOTED DIRECTLY AND 
COVERT BEHAVIOR CAN BE INFERRED BY AN OBSERVER WHO HAS BEEN ENGAGED 
IN AN EXTENSIVE LONGITUDINAL STUDY * THIS WOULD HAVE TO INVOLVE A 
NATURALISTIC f UNOBSTRUSIVE STUDY OF THE SPECIES-TYPICAL BEHAVIORS OF 
A SINGLE SUBJECT . 

Viewing conflict situations (settings) and behaviors, together 
comprising conflict interactions, would be only part of the informa- 
tion an observer could unambiguously collect as he noted an infant 
devioping into a child, into an adolescent, and finally into an 
adult. I choose also to believe that an observer, with the proper 
set. of assumptions, could also assess the significant overt skills 
and covert skills of the subject. The most important skills a re- 
searcher would assess would be the largely covert, perceptual-intel- 
lectual skills of the subject , CM ore will be sa.td about this in the 
~ e - t few paragraphs.) The most important overt manipulations cf the 
environment by the subject can easily be assessed; these are espe- 
cially important m infancy and during early childhood. Here must 
be s a i d about assessing covert perceputai-inteliectual skills ( p - i 
s *\ 1 1 1 S J • * 

Important p ~ i skills have been sampled and investigated by Jean 
Piaget in a magn x f i c i en t 1 y impressive manner. Following his lead 
ana noting his results, I believe that these skills could be implied 
from overt behaviors in the natural setting with sufficient frequen- 
cy to assess their nature and the mechanisms by which they develop 
and change from .infancy to adulthood, 

20 The term 'perceptual-intellectual skills" is synonymous with 

-thought manipulations" or "cognitive skills" . I consider percep- 
tual skills mainly as a type of intellectual skill because they 
are often &uch related to significant intellectual (thought) ac- 
tivities. 
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Unfortunately (for the researcher) , thought processes (cogni- 
tions; and cognitive processes) also enable the individual subject to 

human subject may successfully *piay* at solving certain problems 
even (apparently) independently of his momentary environmental con- 
text. These two facts will make interpretation of covert interac- 
tions sketchy and necessarily incomplete and others impossible via 

2! 

simple observation and direct inductive inference. Ye t f one 
should expect whenever possible, that whatever internal manipulation 
skills are used, they were at, some time, previous to their onset, in 
actuality or in effect practiced through active, overt manipulation 
of the environment . Indeed this should aid proper interpretations* 
Since interaction with the environment is central in human develop- 
ment such interpretations should be possible r«ore often than not. 

As always, any data* lack of data, direct inductive inferences, 

22 

or indirect i nduc t iv_e infjer ences must be made explicit if any 
interpretation is to be given at all. 

As you will see later in Assumption VI and VI I f the individual 
subject's perceptual-intellectual skills have a central role in pro- 
perly viewing and interpreting ail interactions c f interest. Be- 
cause of the centrality of human thought, this will be true even 

^Direct inductive inferences are inferences made from the fact that 
major relevant releasers are present in the physical setting or en 
v i r onment in which one JLs presently viewing the subject* The sub- 
ject's past experiences and behaviors in similar settings are, of 
course, always considered when making interpretations. 

* 2 Indirect indu ctive inferences are inferences nade largely on the 
basis of behaviors and experiences which the subject has displayed 
or encountered in the past. The present setting is much less reie 
vant to interpretations (except in its a rent abs ence of Impor- 
tant or re levan t releasers ) than in the case of direct inductive 
inference. 

Further evid ence that covert behaviors inferred by direct or indi- 
rect inference actually occurred will la ter be found* 
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when the researcher is viewing something which could be termed a 
^drive conf I let* or an "emerging drive*. The p-i system (thought 
system) of the subject will also be used to interpret ail expected 
or unexpected skillful physical manipulations of his environment. 
Hopefully this central role of the subject's p-i system will be ade- 
quately explained in Assumptions VI and VII. 

IV, ONLY UNOBTRUSIVE OBSERVATIONS USED TO INTERPRET THE BEHAV- 
IOR OF SI NGLE SUBJECTS WILL BE UNBIASED, BE SUBJECTS CONSIDERED AS 
MEMBERS OF GROUPS OR AS ISOLATED INDIVIDUALS. 

I believe that an unobtrusive observation method should be main 
tamed even at apparently high cost* Secondly, data from other s imi 
iar studies of other subjects should be used only when ~he research- 
er is unable to draw his own inferences which are equally scientific 
ally acceptable. It is important to note that in actual research, 
because of practical limitations on the extent of observations, .uch 
"borrowing of information" on some occasions may be very appropriate 
(and possibly necessary). But a researcher may be tempted to use 
data from experiments which use the more common manipulative re- 
search procedures- This should be done with the greatest care 
because these studies verjf o ften bias the importance of the variable 
under study (also the variable is often poorly defined). If such 
data are used it should be done only when the researcher cannot draw 
equally acceptable inferences himself or by borrowins informations 
from similar unobtrusive studies. In any case , if a researcher uses 
data or hypotheses from other studies, he must state explicitly that 
this i s what he har done. Readers should realize that additional 
assumptions are always involved when this is done. 
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V. ALL BEHAVIOR IS DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY INTERACTIVE WITH THE 
ENVIRONMENT AND ALL BEHAVIOR IS HOMESTATIC OR WORKS TOWARD HOMEO- 
STASIS. ALL SPECIES- TYPICAL BEHAVIORAL DEVELOPMENTS, LEADING TO 
MATURE FUNCTIONING, ARE ADAPTIVE . ALL I NTERP RETATI ONS MUST BE CON- 

mi^H^m^^M^s ^. - - ""- — - — 

From another point of view, this Assumption concerns the nature 
of Drives in the broadest sense of the word- Previously, in this 
treatise, drives (usually, relatively new innate action patterns), 
physical manipulation skills, and p-i skills have been referred to 
as separate things. And, indeed, these are seen as different types 
of things. Nonetheless, since ail these environmentally interactive 
behaviors are motivated (directed toward objects in the environ- 
ment) , they are all in a sense Drives. The important aspects of 
skills are nothing more than well delineated and refined Drives. It 
is in this most general sense that I will now speak about Drives. 
Also, other possible influences upon behavior, not previously noted, 
will be pointed out.- 

Drives are behaviors which are direct' v or ind i recti v interac- 
tive with the environment and are hcmeostatic Cm the broad sense of 
the term I use). Ail important behaviors observed are Drives or 
manifestations of Drives. Drives function either to return the or- 
ganism, interact ing with the environment, to some necessary steady 
state or to satisfy some appetence of survival value. This is true 
xn some way even when Drives seem to operate out of context. Only 
such an interpretation of Drives is biologically acceptable. 

Drives, of course, *av be modified by learning or conditioning. 
New stimuli may aid the development of a Drive OR MAY TRIGGER NEW 
drives, as the organism develops perceptual ly- in tel iectual i y or phys- 
ically. HORMONE CYCLES stay have an influence on Drives, although 
their influence must be measured physiologically or strongly implied 
by the lack of another acceptable cause. 
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There\ »ay be SENSITIVE PERIODS during which Drives develop or 

5 

during which new Drives emerge. This is to say, that not only may 



it is conceivable that certain other pre -patterned physical manipul3 
Hon skills (overt manipulation skills) may emerge in this way. 

Lastly, but importantly, all psychologically significant, moti- 
vated behavior (Drives), whether skills or more primitive, basic 
drive behaviors, WILL BE CONSTRUED BV THE SUBJECT HIMSELF AT ONE 
TIME OR ANOTHER. This leads to Assumption VI. 

■: VI. FOR IMPORTANT BEHAVIORS TO 8E PROPERLY VIEWED, PROPERLY 
UNDERSTOOD, AMD PROPERLY INTEGRATED WITH THE REST OF ONE'S UNDER- 
STANDING OF THE SUBJECT , ALL BEHAVIOR MUST BE INTERPRETED WITH PRE- 
SENT INFERENCES AND PAST INTERPRETATIONS OF THE SUBJECT'S P-I SKILLS 
IN MIND. /IN OTHER WORDS , ALL BEHAVIORS MUST BE CONSTRUED "WITHIN 
THE SUBJECT'S PERCEPTUAL-THOUGHT SYSTEM" . 

(Note : If Assumption VI is proven true, it will actually be a 
eorroiary of Assumption II.) 

This assumption is based on the belief that the application or 
partial application of p~ l skills as a pervasive characteristic of 
nunan interactions. These behaviors are the predominant skills by 
which humans have survived. Behaviors can be referenced to the sub- 
ject, and for the researcher bv relating all behaviors to what the re 
searcher is determined to be the subject's per ceptu*! -though t sys- 
tem. At the same time this is the only accurate wa« to understand 
behavior as an ethologist conceptualizes it. 

The subject's per ceptual -thought system is, of course , his p-i 
skills as they are variously applied Cspecies-typicaily) . Some of 
the clearly observable data which the researcher has amassed indi- 
cate where and how the individual applies his p-i skills. Of 
course, where the subject fails to apply these p-i skills will also 
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be indicated. Understanding the integration of innate action pat- 
terns (as manifested in conflict or as seen during close iongi tudi- 
nal observation) and' overt manipulative skills with (or "into") the 
perceptual-cognitive system of a child should present few problems 
for the deliberate, mature, clear thinking researcher. But, assess- 
ment of the adult subject will require the comparison of thought 
systems and mature outlooks which may well be on equal footing. It 
will be exciting to see how Judgements will be made. 

VII. AFTER CONSTRUING ALL BEHAVIORS IN TERMS OF THE SUBJECT'S 
PERCEPTUAL -THOUGHT SYSTEM AT THE TIME THEY OCCURRED, THE DATA ARE 
APPROPRIATELY INTEGRATED. INTERPRETATION IS CLOSE AT HAND. IT WILL 
SIMPLV INVOLVE COMPARING THE PRESENT BEHAVIORS WITH SIMILAR PAST BE- 
HAVIORS. INTERPRETATION IS MADE IN TERMS OF the VARIOUS POSSIBLE 
TYPES OF BEHAVIORS (NOTED IN CHAPTER FIVE) AND IN TERMS OF THE 
MECHANISMS OF CHANGE DEFINED IN CHAPTER ONE. 

This assumption follows from Assumption II and VI, but may be 
seen involving one or more important views. The final statement 
of results to be expected from Assumption VII involves the following 
outlook on science- In scientific work, the presentation and inter- 
pretation of data are really nothing but a selective description of 
the phenomena observed. Laws are causally significant observations 
which are consistent and replicabie (across subjects). What deter- 
mine- what an observer reports are lawful relationships and descrip- 
tions of importance to the end phenomena of interest. 

The main end phenomena of interest in personality development 
is how certain of the individual subject's present behaviors relate 
to his past behaviors. Also, of interest is how the subject's behav- 
iors compare with presumably skillful, mature interactions with the 
environment (both perceptual-cognitive and physical). Few research- 
ers wou 1 i deny that, for the human, skillful interaction depends 
mainly on the cognitive or p- i skills that havf developed. And, as 
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noted before f the organization and resultant application of these 
skills is highly important* How the individual's thought mampula- 
^>i m o f 



rkiilfuily he can apply his other skills- Hopefyiiv most would 
agree that the development of cognitive skills, along with some kine" 
of environmental manipulation, actual 1/ gu ides the development of 
other skills (given his Environment and his hereditary capacities). 

SUMMARY 



j£ After the groundwork is I^id, afjter the human e_tho.gr am has been 

obtai ned , behavioral da^ f no matter at what point gathered in a per- 
^ son's life, can be assessed and interpreted by asking and answering 

the following questions* What are presently the overt skills of the 
■ subject AND, given the individual's past interactions and his heredi- 

£ tary characteristics (innate action patterns f hormone c_y c 1 e s , and 

sensitive periods) , HOW IS HIS BEHAVIOR AND HIS PERCEPTUAL -THOUGHT 
J SYSTEM ORGANIZED AS IMPLIED- FROM HIS PRESENT BEHAVIOR 7 A researcher 

with clinical concerns might further ask: Given the environmental 
£1 interactions and heredity which have led to the present behavior and 

£ per ceptual - thought system, how might his skills be better developed 

and his thought better organized 7 
£ The basic questions (the first two question- of the above para- 

graoh) sbcu i d be answered in the f oi lowing step-by-step manner: 
| STEP J: The interaction causative relations between stimu- 

m I i and Drives (broad sense) uihich are unambiguous- 

iy observed (in i ight of ail the numerous causal 
£| sequences witnessed throughout previous develop- 

ment) must be stated explicitly. In other words- 
S what habits have been developed* what are' the sub- 

ject's manipulative skills; what perceptual-intel- 
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lectual behaviors have developed and are at work; 



still prominent; and what stimuli are still pre- 
sently effective. 

STEP 2: As has been the method all along, any causation 
observed must be defined with reference to the 
subject as he interacts with the environment and 
must be delineated with reference to the sub- 
ject's cognitive structure (perceptual-thought 

system) . (Grje will find, as is the case in other 

t 

sciences, that much of the interpretation of data 
is the result of the delineation of the data by 
the subject himself) . 

STEP 3: The significant data which one chooses to select 
and report will, of course, have a very intimate 
relationship to data col iected earl ier i_n the sub- 
ject ' s life . Differences between past and pre- 
sent behavior will be hypothesized as due to the 
scientifically acceptable mechanisms of change as 
outlined in Chapter One, or previously in this 
section of Chapter Five. 

The result of this interpretive method is an interpretive per- 
spective, which" is nothing but a report of important data m i expli- 
cit inferences and hypotheses. Given the perspective of Chapter One 

and the seven assumptions above, it is still basically a report of 
observable phenomena, now simply refined (and detailing only the im- 
portant conclusions and remaining questions) . 
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It is important to keep m mind that, ultimately* cau^', u f be- 
havior and behavior change relate to physiological phenomena which 
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hormonal control of behavior; At would be the case for whatever 



roight be the physiological counterpart of behaviors occurr x 
emerging in response to certain stimuli c^; sensitive period:, 
and for the physiological correlates of learning, memory, and the e - 
motional reactions. ^>ome of these ohenomena are inferred from obser' 
■ atio.i. But, it is liy view that all lasting, species - typical behav- 
iors and all significant behavior change m e e ?*. 3 n i s n s have overt mani- 
festations at one time or another. 



I.' f V U L... LJ ^> a LJ 1 % 

t- s t* v e n assumptions above, :*r;r-. Iv speaking, seem to allow 
o n 1 v c o n t i n u . s observation of subjects* Needless to say this 
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b;i* i -> o r? r*f iun^Ie must be d r h w n u c and 
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^ddit ion.i! 3 s s u m D t \ o n s $av be necessary when 



data gathered from more than one subject i s found necessary for 
faking certain interpre i&Li. & na * In short* I asi e iaisting that given 
the present state of the science, my assumptions must be among those 
considered if one i s to be engaged in legitimate scientific research 
regarding personality development. 

I have indicated that a naturalistic, unobtrusive method of 
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s t u d v of individual subjects applied over extended periods of time 
jjfrgM j o be jt he. na^yyg Qf .. e ari y_ res fare h_JLa per scnali t jr : _ .<£ § vgl^gggnt. 
If a researcher acta as a stimulus* there may well be a problem main 
earning the objective perspective which 1 have outlined. The pro- 
blem is the possibility that any prec one 1 us x ^ns a researcher may 
■■. :ve 30 out hi: effect could isake proper interprets! ion ificrs diffi- 
cult. As I toted earlier in the treatise, usan i pu 1 at i ve studies of 
ot-er subjects could possibly be used to shed light on the interac- 
tive effects between the subject and the environment which one is 
presently observing. But because of possible bias this should be 
3 v o i d e d 

it. is naturalistic, longitudinal research, appropriately seg- 

uc^'.ec, w"icn I believe h r. I d s the p r o s p e c : of wore general (species- 
l v p i l a 1 " results and which will offer the most promise in the long 



I- i-lo , 1 would '.ike to ask the reaJer to consider how 

r- . ■ -_, t i r-. r r s ear cn u.iU might be better organised by looking at it in 
* = t ■ . f ■ *- ~ perspective or Chapter Ore and the seven assumptions 

- - - ^ - - - r - d r ^ : ~ : n ^ w n 3 t o t h e r a s s ^ m p t x o n s have been race- If re- 

- * r r m ? • r ■ . ,-it. f.i'fflpt^d to do t n i s w: their data in tneir areas of per 

j i i r v *i« ve i ^pmen t , thev might get a better idea of tne full 

set of assumptions thev would like to operate with. A researcher's 
arguments might then become more substantial and subject, at least 
in theory * to proof cr disproof. Ma doubt those engaged in immedi- 
ately practical research or in clinical research will continue to 
bicker until research en genera) topics is better organized, inte- 
grated, and developed. 
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APPENDIK 

Posi tion Paper 
on 



the Nature of Consciousness and Awareness 

It i s important to draw a distinction between those things and 
proceccec of which an individual is merely aware and those of which 
he is conscious and may u^rk upon deliberately and directly. This 
amounts to a distinction between consciousness and the unconscious. 
In addition we shall ^ind that there are mental processes in an in- 
between state between the two extremes. These may be usefully de- 
fined and may be called ?! subconscious processes*. Let ma begin with 
an oversimplified description of these types of phenomena. 

In the body of the paper " A Human Et hogr am - the u ■ con- 

scious processes are cognitive directives which are well developed 
and weii integrated. These processes define the face of reality it- 
self and as such are certainly part of one's aw. "eness. But, in 
what wav ;s aware of these 7 My answer is that an individual is 

aware of : h e : e phenomena indirectly* he must infer the existence and 
t - ; ■ <p nature of these processes. R e i a t e d 1 y ¥ he may change these uncon- 



their dimensions only gradually and on the basis of a prolonged 
pr-rios of aaaptation itnrougn a new consistency in his iife>. The 
degree to which an individual is aware of these processes and at the 
same time able to infer them depends on the nature of the relevant 
circumstances in his life or his degree of overall adaptation, Thi^ 
vien fits well with Freud's view of these processes as "unavailable* 
u consciousness, but* at the same t^&e mg&s clearly indicates the 
circumstances under which heightened awareness of these processes 
©ay occur and thus when one can fcegln to affect change s in these pro- 



Of course those processes of Which an immature individual is 
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sent stage of development. These should be called conscious pro- 
cesses and defined as % h o ss e covert processes w4> ten are a subset of 
the deliberate manipulations of which the individual is capable (and 
t n e covert "objects" of such deliberate manipulations). 

Between the extremes, there are thought processes which are lit 
eraliy a combination of unconscious processes in a "trial stage" and 
processes which are deliberate manipulations or ''objects* of deiiber 
ate manipulations. Such combinations should be defined as "subcon- 
scious processes". Much confusion is co^^on today between subcon- 
scious processes and "unconscious processes". This is due to the 
i a c u of good definitions which draw distinctions between these types 
o f processes. It is also due to a failure to understand what re- 
leasers are requited to elicit these behaviors. Sometimes an xndxvi 

mav oe unable to infer or be conscious of certain subconscious 
-recesses simply because sufficient releasers are not present. One 
snr.uld k^ow that indeed processes are subconscious and not uncon- 
r ,- i 0 :: . ? ^ decree of meaningful* direct (deliberate.) manipulation 



esc vitftf 



possible. If uncer laeax circumstances, trie 
cv-" ? '-s can only be inferred (or can just in part be marred), 
ine processes say possibly be unconscious an much work may need 
done if better adaptation in thereala of life under discussion 



to ne 

is desired. 

There are other causes of confusion. In cases where it is con- 
scious or deliberate to some degree, active avoidance fovert or 

^"Meaningful manipulations' 5 are those which would result in signifi- 
cant behavior change if sisspiy continued. 
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conscious processes mev be misconstrued as unconscious because of 
this. Similarly, recent emotional mai adapt at i ons may result in mis- 
understandings on the part of an observer or therapist, 

A i the beginning of this discussion of covert (mental) process ~ 
e s , I noted that it would be an oversimplified description. It has 
been an oversimplification because emotional reactions in combina- 
tion with cognitive processes has not been considered. Of course 
this i s a common occurrence, especially in the realms of life where 
mal adaptat i ons ssost often occur. Recall that emotional reactions 
occur when the appropriate pattern of releasers is present. These 
reactions are understood and given much of their "substance* as they 
ire integrated with cognitive processes. Taking into account the 
characteristics of memory, emotional reactions are thus regulated by 
r .\ n j t i v e processes and these processes ma v be conscious, s u b c o n - 

or somewhere in bet. we en. It is also true that cognitive pr o- 
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Tiav Oit infiuecned by emotional reactivity and past cognitive 
a 1 ad notations. Since this influence iz determined by past 



influenc 



generally of a relatively crude 
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This appendix is seant to elaborate on the place of the e tholes* 

outlined in "Key Chapters and Sections of * A Human Ethogr am . , . ' 
should not be construed to be a way to fully explain actual (particu- 
lar) cause and effect relationships by itself* For that reason it 
is in a sense not comprehensive. But this is not a fault of the 
theory for reasons I will describe below. The theory is rather a be- 
ginning point with which one must organize phenomenoiogical data. 
The organization of data in the way prescribed by my theory is an or- 
ganization which should apply to ail data which can be described 
largely without reference to behaviors typical of just the particu- 
lar stage of development under study. It is a well justified pre- 
scription, based on necessarily applicable general biological princi* 
plro. But certainly more research and more theoretical work (the 
latter concerned with further organization of the research) will 
n ave t o De done for each of the developmental stages. Still further 
r k u.i 11 have to be dene to deal with particular topics or ques~ 



US 



fnis brings uc to the point and to the clarification,! hope to 
;;io. It i nign tiine we recognize that the study of human be- 
-vwiotal development must be done more systematical iy than has most 
often been thought. In fact, I argue, that to systematical iv study 
behavioral development we must take at least a three tiered ap- 
proach. We must recognise the protoafale limitations of our oenreioas^ 
ness and imagination and sake reasonable decisions about how to 
divide and manage our questions and concerns so as to systewat ical 1 y 
save towards accurate, clearly conceptual i zab ie "answers" or under- 
standings. In my opinion vi- is will involve at least- throe levels of 
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theer i zaUon (conceptualization) • My etiological perspective reprc- 

each level of conceptualization and the problems we have heretofore 
experienced by not following such a systematic course 

The first and most general level of conceptualization is a 
theory that pertain:; to all behavior, yet doe:- not itself embrace 
ail phenomenology or all the particular mechanisms of change. This 
i - a theory that describee what general supe r or d i nat e patterns are 
involved in all behavioral development and is true across stages and 
j.n its more general aspects, even across species. Modesty aside, it 
i z mv view that the proposal for a human ethogram as outlined in my 
paper is the best representative in this class. 1 believe my persis- 
tence, love cf the subject matter, and lack of constraints and of 
the necessity to make pre-maiure decisions has allowed me to consi- 
der the subject as a whole and with regard to essertial science pi in- 
Tne »3in point may be that I did this aside from any vested 



J r 



: r.. ere: . y0 in more particular research concerns or concerns with m 
, : i t. tic r ~. 1 1 acceptance. This level of conceptualization is o^te« 
rj t s tor ted b v modern psychologists because of their education. 



•,' t. e n d 



of 



eneralxze tne particulars or embrace 50m. 



. , ; ., conceptual J zrd generality and vet end up over generalizing 

t >> ? D? hav ior ists , social-cognitive theorists, and phenonenoio- 
gists are examples of the first type, while the Freudians, neo- 
Fr«u<iian*, and Pi&setians are examples of the latter. Also s inaccur 
acv in developing conceptualisation on this level is promoted by 
traditions of philosophy and religion. Often Individuals pre-lialt 
the scope or nature of their observations unnecessarily. It way be 
one of the ultimate ironies of modern man that in fervently seeking 
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answers' to questions about his own nature he limits his studies and 
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tendency and resultant shortcomings on this level of conceptual i za- 
tion allow for little progress in psychol osy . Essentially, data can- 
not be understood by ail in the same way and cannot be organized, 

Suipi singly, we adapt to what seems to be a necessary a no per- 
petual confusion and ignorance with a rather positive attitude. In 
fact, many like this situation, where their own insights can be as 
useful and beneficial as those of psychologists and philosophers. 
In fact, for many, many purposes the inteiient lay person (the M man 
on the street") may indeed have as much useful expertise as the sci- 
entist. u Systems of belief" allow for ail of us to accept our con- 
fusion as a matter of course. Fortunately, this stagnant situation 
need not remain the c as & if we come to understand the kind of organ- 
ized systematic approach which is probably necessary. Again, I will 
submit to you that at least three types of theorization (three lev- 
els of conceptualization) are necessary to come to the understanding 
of a " v questions where developmental concerns are involved. T r e 
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t a 1 1 u r e o t my p 



e r s p active to explain anything can be account 



bv t s e fact that it xs but a step in the process towards un • 



e r s t a n d l n £ . 



* :a ^ a r r r ' a ' 



See how well it 



ume s data which 



of t h e cross- 



-species type f And it negates or den tec nothing that 
might be found with further close study as the next levels of con- 
^tptusiization davalop and the ihecries at these levels are crafted. 

The second level of conceptualization and theorizing w^ii re™ 
suit in theories of ea.n stage. These will embrace much more data 
of the particular stages under study. The reason is quite simple, 
Although compi.etejj? consistent with the general theory (the level i 
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theory Just described) f particular sensitivities and innate action 

and sensitivities wiii likel" be seen as important not only to that 
stage but as continuing aspects cr the organism, important to subse- 
quent development. It may be very important to develop these ievei 

two theories of the stages sequentially. This way one can recognize 

and understand the way the "stage was set" for the unfolding of new 

■> - — 

perceptual sensitivities and capacities. Newly emerging motor abil- 
ities will undoubtedly be among the important innate action patterns 

that emerge. a Laws of learning" such as those described by some be- 
havior theorists may even conceivably be involved with stage typical 
benavior , though I would expect to find an interesting biological ra- 
tionale for their evidence, especially if indeed such tendencies 
are discrete. These types of learning would be in addition to the 
Kind of learning parsirooniousiv described as always occurring (i.e. 
occurring with some d e h a v 1 o r s in all stages) by my general e t h o 1 o s i - 
c.^l perspective, T ^ e r e are of course other possible causes of be ha v - 
4 of c nan gp: hopeful I v the types of other possible causes are all out- 
lined in r?* y manuscript. 

T '"t e problem s o m m o n u* i t h t h is level of conceptualization are 
s e e x r g 1 y similar to those of the first I e v 1 , The big exception 
being that few deny the necesr - or meaningful existence of this 
type of conceptualization. Some of th-e research data that would 
torsi a basics far this type of theory f unlike the e&s^ with &he first 
theory type described, exists and is readily' available and of good 
quality. Because of problems of conceptualization the data may occa- 
sionally be biased by ill-begotten theoretical orientations, but 
most research admirably describes phenomenology. To mention just a 
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behaviors I will cite Child Development: A Core Approach by Reiner 
and Elkind *jid Child Development and Personality by Hussen ? Conger, 
and Kagan. Nothing is to say these sources are complete, but they 
are admirable compilations of careful descriptions 2nd negative 
data* 

At least one more level of theorization would seem to be in- 
volved for thoroughly understanding data on personality and develop- 
ment. Thece theories would embody and organize the data involved 
with any particular aspect of personality. The questions may primar- 
ily involve factors of just one stage or factors of many stages may 
be involved xn the question. Unfortunately most often the adequate 
organization of data on this level is nearly impossible at present. 
For many particular purposes (and for the more important purposes)' 
existing data cannot be organized and understood. As noted before, 
ue cannot gain enough understanding of what the results real 1 v were 
and the place of the results in behavioral organization of the organ- 
ism to integrate them. Of course what i s necessary, from my point 
of view, rs a general theory of behavior and theories of the stages 
consistent with the general theorv (as described) then ail the parti- 
cular research data would have a chance of being correctly construed 
and presented- This would be so because the theories organizing 
this data *auid be consistent with the theories of the other levels 
as much as need be. Analogous to the relationship between the gene- 
ral th^pry and the second level theories, these third level theories 
would embody more phenomenology, some of which could not be' fully ex- 
plained by more prevalent (often superordinate) behavior patterns. 
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- The" proFTems * at~tKT3""Tev'eT of the or 1 2 at Ion "are not clear " to 
everyone* First, because of some success at organizing data and at 
finding some answers, the problem does not seem to exist. And, some 
times reasoning by analogy seems to work adequate^ to solve some 
notable problems. True enough. But these are blessings accrued by 
time spent and the results of the activities of our native capaci- 
ties for organizing data* In spite of the fact that researchers 
have come experience with humans under extraordinary circumstances, 
the "man on the street" sometimes has the same quality of experience 
and r the saipe quality in the organization of his data. I say- for 
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